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KAMBULA'S WAR-CLUB. 
By J. R. WERNER. 


T is light brownish yellow in colour, about two feet long, grace- 
fully curved, with a round, smooth, and beautifully polished 
handle, at the end of which is a knob to prevent its slipping out of 
the hand. The club end is diamond shape in section, its thickest 
part being gradually worked off into the handle; the diamond-shaped 
portion tapers symmetrically off to a point, and the club is so beauti- 
fully balanced that it could be turned in mid-stroke and the blow 
given with the flat instead of with the edge. A blow with the flat 
would be bad enough, but terrible would be the edge-stroke given 
from the hands of a strong man. The weight of the club and its 
impetus would carry it crashing clean through the human skull. 

What battles it may have seen I know not. What nigger’s grand- 
father first took to smashing the skulls of other niggers with it, I can 
only imagine. But the tusk from which it was made must have been 
a large one to give a solid piece of ivory big enough to make my 
club, and it must have taken a long time to fashion it with the rude 
tools used by the Lomamis or Bahunga. Besides, it is beautifully 
polished, another operation requiring time, and the handle is worn 
smooth and burnished with the friction of many hands and constant 
use. 

So some time ago, probably even as far back as the days when 
Clive was founding the Indian Empire, there wandered an elephant 
in the forests and swamps of Katanga. Wandering ever on, over 
miles of vast wooded solitudes, in unmolested grandeur, he grew, 
and his tusks waxed big. Living his life and fulfilling his part of 
the great work of creation ; breaking branches and pulling down 
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rees whose seeds would fall into the ground and grow up to be 
monarchs of the forest before ever Livingstone was born, and it 
dawned upon the mind of the civilised world that there was some- 
thing more than sandy deserts and brackish lakes in the great 
unknown region far beyond the fountains of that river on whose 
waters the child of Amram once floated in an ark of bulrushes. 

So our elephant wandered on over stream and mountain till one 
evil day he came to a country inhabited by Watwa hunters. For 
several weeks he revelled in the abundance of the fresh forest, till 
one evening as he was going down to the river to drink he felt a 
sharp pain in his back and a heavy weight swaying over his shoulders. 
Maddened by pain, he rushed off through the forest, trumpeting loudly ; 
but the huge log fastened to the shaft of the spear forced the blade 
deeper and deeper in, and catching in the overhanging branches ot 
trees tore through the flesh till the poor brute stopped panic-stricken 
and trembling, only to sink down exhausted from loss of blood and 
internal injury. 

Hardly had the great leviathan sunk to earth when a shower of 
arrows and spears pierced his thick hide, and a yelling crowd of 
Watwa rushed breathless upon him, shooting arrow after arrow and 
spear after spear. One dying effort the elephant made—lumbering 
to his feet he charged his agile enemies, then sank to earth to rise 
no more. 

That night there was feasting and rejoicing among the Watwa 
tribe ; and next day the elephant was cut up and divided, his tusks 
being hidden in the deep recesses of the forest, till one day they 
were exchanged with a chief of the Yaponga for agricultural produce 
and iron weapons. The hollow part of the tusks was cut up into 
bracelets, ear and lip ornaments, and ivory spoons ; the thick part 
was made into manioc-mashers, and then Kambula, the great warrior 
of the tribe, bought the end and set to work in his leisure moments 
to hack out a war-club which should cause his enemies to tremble 
and his friends to shout in triumph when they saw the mighty deeds 
he would perform with it. Day after day he worked patiently on, 
sometimes for an hour, sometimes for two or three, chipping away 
the ivory bit by bit till the ground in front of his hut was covered 
with small white fragments. In twoor three months he had brought 
it down to a wieldy shape, and then discarding his old hard-wood 
club, he took his new ivory one with him everywhere, spending all 
his spare time in trimming it, and afterwards polishing it up with 
lumps of schist or sandstone, finishing off with the leaves of the 
sandpaper tree, 
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Many a fight did he come out of victorious, and many a skull did 
he crack with his faithful club before he had got it nicely finished, 
smooth and white. Then as time went on, exposure to the weather, 
and the palm oil from his hands stained it a bright yellow, and still 
Kambula went to war and came home victorious with his favourite 
weapon, till one sad and fateful day never to be forgotten by the 
stricken Yaponga. 

On the morning of that day news had arrived that the marauding 
Pahunga—a pirate tribe who lived by plunder on the banks of Naali, 
the father of all rivers—were ascending the Komami to avenge them- 
selves for former defeats by the Yaponga. Getting into his war paint 
and feathers, Kambula seized his trusty club, and assembling his war 
canoes, prepared to give his enemies a reception which should be 
remembered and talked about for years to come. 

Standing on the overhanging platform at the bow of his 8o-ft. 
canoe, with some dozen of his warriors by his side and as many 
more on the stern platform, he was borne up and down in front of 
his village by 100 stout slaves, wielding paddles whose beautifully 
carved blades, nearly four feet in length, were topped by another 
four feet of handle covered with coils of shining brass, copper and 
iron wire, and surmounted with balls of ivory nearly three inches in 
diameter. Below these ivory balls were lashed two or three small 
iron bells. Inside the gunwales of the canoe were ranged the shields 
and fighting weapons of the hundred slaves, and a crowd of warriors 
stood between the two rows of paddlers. In the bow, close behind 
the platform on which stood Kambula and his braves, was the band, 
consisting of two huge wooden drums and several large ivory war- 
horns. Every warrior was decked with paint and feathers, and had 
a string of bells round each wrist and ankle; while the slaves at the 
paddles were similarly adorned with shells or rattling ornaments of 
large beads, and each had on his head a tuft of feathers. Truly 
Kambula’s war-canoe was a spectacle worth seeing, and exceeded in 
grandeur all the other canoes of his fleet. 

On the extreme end of the bow platform stood Kambula, a very 
Hercules in form, towering up in all the pride and beauty of 
successful manly strength. Round his ankles were castanets of 
small iron bells, and on his head the tall black and white cap 
of long-haired monkey skin, adorned with feathers and cowries. 
Over his shoulders flowed the royal leopard robe—the beautiful tail 
reaching nearly to the ground—forming a splendid contrast to the 
deep black and dazzling white of the monkey-skin cap, the long tail 
of which was allowed to hang gracefully down across the yellow and 
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black spots of the lordly leopard. In his left hand he held his basket: 
work shield and a spear, on the lower end of which was an iron bell. 
On the under side of the shield were stuck several trombatches, or 
throwing-knives, and in his right hand he held aloft his beautiful 
ivory club, with which he beat time to the rise and fall of his 
hundred paddles. 

The other warriors were attired more or less in the same style, 
with the exception of the royal leopard-skin worn by Kambula alone. 
Amidst the plaudits and shouts of the whole population, the fleet of 
canoes moved up stream to the head of the village, and there turned 
and paused in deep silence—Kambula’s canoe, with crocodile-heads 
carved on either bow, being a little in advance of the rest. Thus 
they paused in brave array, the paddles holding back against the 
strong current, while the parrots screamed overhead, and the palm- 
fronds, stirred by a gentle breeze, rustled and waved under the fierce 
noonday sun, while the dark-brown river-flood scintillated and 
sparkled with the reflections from hundreds of spear-blades, bright as 
burnished steel. 

Suddenly waving his war-club above his head, Kambula stamped 
his foot on the platform of his canoe and gave forth a wild war-cry 
which instantly found an echo in a thousand dusky throats. Moved 
as by one impulse, every paddler in that fleet plunged his blade deep 
into the turbid flood ; and with drums beating, horns blowing, bells 
and castanets ringing, they shot past the village at a speed which 
would rival the great white canoe of the ‘‘Tooca-tooca,”! which is 
moved by chained devils goaded on by fire. An impressive sight, 
indeed, and worthy of the prolonged shout that greeted it as it shot 
past. A brave figure was the chief, as leading the fleet by half a 
length, he stood, foremost of all, on the very front of his bow plat- 
form, over the snouts of the carved crocodiles, his leopard skin flying 
out behind. Aloft he waved his club and shield while stamping time 
for his men with his castanetted foot and shaking the bell at the end 
of his heavy spear. Crash go the stocks of the warriors’ spears on 
the bottom of the canoe, drowning for an instant the deep boom of 
the war-drums and the loud bray of the ivory horns. Then Kambula, 
still stamping time, strikes up a fierce, wild, inspiriting ballad, which 
is sustained by hundreds of voices. The slaves, keeping splendid 
time, stoop lower to their work, plunging their paddles harder and 
deeper as the martial music sweeps over the fleet. The long rows 
of dusky forms sway alternately down and up on either side of the 
huge dug-out as the white foam rustles past, churned by hundreds 


1 Native name for white men, 
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of long paddle blades rising and falling in steady cadence to the deep 
diapason of Kambula’s war-song— 


Camété ionso Kambula iar, 
Kambula, Kambula, dokélé ; 
Kambula shugua iarté iyo, 
Dokélé, dokélé, Kambula,! 


Thus did the chief of Yaponga go forth to war ! 

Gaily down stream, with drum and horn and song, went that 
dusky army. Away round bend and down reach, and woe betide the 
Bahunga when they meet. After a timethe song and music cease, 
and nothing is heard but the grunt of the slaves straining at their 
paddles and the swish of the water as it flows from the blades. 
Some miles below Yaponga they enter a long reach, at the end of 
which is a forested bend. Round this bend is the village of the chief 
Makuta,a friend and ally of Kambula. On entering this reach Kambula 
again struck up his war song, and the fleet dashed gaily on, expecting 
to find the canoes of Makuta ready and waiting to go forth in 
Kambula’s train to fight the Bahunga. Faster and faster went the 
paddles as they neared the lower end of the reach, faster did 
Kambula stamp, and faster flew the dug-out fleet, as louder swelled 
the music, till, with a shout or greeting they swung grandly round 
the bend and came in sight of Makuta’s village. 

A-a-ah-h—the slaves dug their paddles deep and held firm as 
the huge dug-outs crashed into a disordered mass, the churned waters 
surging nearly to their gunwales. There, where Makuta’s village had 
been was an open blackened plain, across which men dressed in 
white clothes were running and shouting. Ah—/¢/ey were neither 
Makuta nor Bahunga! As Kambula paused and gazed, the white- 
shirted men gathered on the river bank with long shiny sticks in 
their hands. They lifted these sticks, which spit fire and noise, and 
Kambula saw several of his warriors fall dead, or shrieking with 
agony. What could it be? Shouting to his panic-stricken slaves, 
Kambula attempted to turn his fleet and paddle up stream, but again 
those cruel tubes vomited forth fire and death. As Kambula raised 
his arm to wave his war-club once more on high, he felt as it were a 
line of liquid fire pass through him, and fell to the bottom of his 
canoe with his life-blood spouting across his royal leopard robe. As 
warrior and slave continued to drop in quick succession, a dire panic 


1 Kambula’s warriors all go forth. 
Kambula, O hail, Kambula ; 
Kambula brave he leads them on, 
O hail, O hail, Kambula. 
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fell upon the fleet. This was no human fighting: this must be 
Ibanza—fetish—and with wild plunges and jumps the canoes were 
deserted and drifted off down stream, while the poor Yaponga swam 
wildly through the storm of bullets to the opposite bank and 
wandered back in two and threes, through miles of forest to tell the 
sad tale of how Kambula died. 

The Arabs captured most of the canoes, but that in which lay the 
body of the dead chief had, with one or two others, drifted far down 
stream and so escaped. On it drifted till near nightfall, when it was 
found by the ascending fleet of the marauding Bahunga. At first 
there was great rejoicing at finding their great enemy Kambula 
dead, but when they had cleared away the blood and searched for his 
wounds, they found only a small round hole from which the blood 
still welled forthe Then a deep fear seized upon the Bahunga. 
This was not the work of man, but of the devil. Years ago, two men 
with faces as pale as the moon had rushed madly down the great 
father of rivers and had spit fire and made just such holes in men. 
Then more pale faces had come up in great canoes vomiting smoke. 
They had not spit fire and death, but the Bahunga, fearing the smoke, 
had not gone near them, for they made a noise “‘Tooca-tooca,” which 
is the noise of devils. 

Lately they had heard from the Bakumu, of men whose faces were 
indeed dark, but who went about in long robes as white as the flower 
of the juniper, who by magic could make holes in men standing on 
the other side of a broad river. These men and the pale-faced “’Tooca- 
toocas ” were now reported by the Bakumu to be spitting fire, noise, 
and death across Nzali at each other out of long tubes. Spitting — 
nay they were fairly vomiting fire and magic; for the ‘‘ Tooca-toocas ” 
had three awful things, as big as the trunks of elephants, and 
hollow, and these kept belching forth smoke ; and every time they 
smoked came a crash as of thunder when the lightning shivers the 
tall palm-tree bending before the fierce cyclone. No man could 
stand before such devils, and the white-clothed “ Tamba-tamba” ! 
were being cut down. What was this thing that could throw death 
even across Naali, the great father of waters ? 

Perhaps these men were up the Komami now. Perhaps another 
palefaced devil was rushing down river behind the dead Kambula. 
Putting some of their slaves into the great crocodile-snouted canoe, 
the Bahunga turned in cold fear and paddled with all haste back to 
their stronghold villages on the almost inaccessible bluffs which 
overhang Nzali. 


1 Arabs, 
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Thus did Kambula’s club pass into the hands of the Bahunga, 
while the Arabs, ascending the river, raided Yaponga and carried off 
the women and children into slavery. 

So for some two moons a Bahunga chief kept possession of the 
ivory club, and it lay in his hut, unused. The Bahunga feared to go 
out marauding, for there were fearful and wonderful signs abroad— 
and who could tell what would happen next? There had. been 
much fighting by the island of Wenya between the “ Tooca-tooca ” 
and the “’Tamba-tamba,” till one night the whole tribe of Wenya 
had been aroused by a great earthquake and thunder, and had seen 
the “ Tooca-tooca” go up to the skies in a great mass of fire and 
smoke—big as the storm-cloud that drives along Nzali before the 
wild typhoon. The “ Tooca-tooca” was reported to be in the forest 
preparing to come down on his enemies the “'Tamba-tamba,” and 
annihilate them with thunder, fire, and smoke, and an earthquake 
that should shake the land and cause Nzali to run dry. Wherefore 
the Bahunga remained on their palisaded bluffs in fear and trembling, 
waiting for the end. 

About one moon after the great earthquake on the island of 
Wenya—otherwise the blowing up of Falls Station by Deane—I 
came toiling up river, slowly and painfully breasting the strong 
current in the great white canoe that vomited smoke by day and 
flame by night. An anxious time I had of it till poor old Deane 
was safe on board. Even after that, when we had rushed down 
stream and given the Arabs a dusting at Yaporo, we were not safe, 
and by Deane’s advice steamed on late into the night till far past 
Bahunga’s palisaded bluffs and the forested hills crowned with 
the villages of that pirate tribe. We had no quarrel with the 
Bahunga, marauders though they were, but rather desired their co- 
operation against the Arabs, so we kept our guns out of sight, and, as 
we passed them towards evening, held out cloths and shiny bangles 
to intimate that we were friends and traders to them, though 
enemies of the Arabs, and would visit them peaceably when we came 
again. We had no time to stop then. The Bahunga being pirates, 
this display was not wise, but ignorance is bliss. So we steamed on 
till we came to a good camp on a wooded islet, and there made 
fast. 

The moon was very young and it set early. The night was still 
and very close and hot. While the men were getting in the wood for 
the next day’s run, I sat talking to Deane in the after part of the 
launch, which was moored—bow up stream—at the end of a sort of 
small cape, so as to have a good view aliround. Suddenlv one of the 
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Houssa sentries came aft, and, saluting, said: ‘Master, washensi (sav- 
age), he die in canoe, canoe hecome.” Taking my revolver and going 
forward, I saw a small dug-out, containing the apparently lifeless body 
of a native, whose head hung over the side and whose arms drooped 
into the water—drifting down on us. Deane raised himself on his 
elbow and gazed intently towards the approaching canoe. 

Silently the sentry and I waited. I witha pole to sheer off the 
floating coffin should it come too close, the sentry eagerly looking to 
see if there was any loot in the way of food in the canoe. Suddenly 
Deane’s experienced eyes noted something wrong and he spoke just 
loud enough for me to catch his words, where I stood in the bow of 
the launch. 

“Look out, old man ! he’s playing possum ; no canoe would drift 
cross current like that.” 

At the same instant the sentry whispered. 

** Master, Mafuta.” ! 

“‘ All right, Bunduki upesse,”? I whispered back. 

Scarcely had the sentry raised his gun and pointed it at the 
recumbent nigger, when the canoe struck our stem and swung round ; 
throwing myself flat down on deck I reached over and seized the 
canoe with one hand, pointing my revolver with the other. Before I 
well knew what was the matter, a towering black figure was swinging 
something over my head. Crack went the sentry’s rifleand Deane’s 
revolver, and the sable Hercules fell wounded in his canoe. Twopots 
of palm-oil and a beautiful ivory club were all that was worth taking 
out of that canoe. The other weapons were a rough dagger and a 
slight assegai, showing that the man had intended to rob and perhaps 
kill one or more of us. The Houssa took the palm-oil and I kept 
the club which now hangs over my desk. Of all the hundred and 
odd native weapons I have brought home from the Congo, this has 
always been my favourite curio ever since I picked it out of that 
treacherous dug-out on the dark reaches below the Komami. I 
called it “Inkosi Kaas” after reading Rider Haggard, some of whose 
books Deane brought out to me when he returned to Africa a year 
later. 


1 (There is) palm-oil (in the canoe). 
? (Get your) gun quick. 








CERAMIC ART AT DERBY. 


N all probability one of the first arts practised by man—pre- 
historic man—was that of the potter. Certain it is that the 
Pheenicians, Egyptians, and Persians understood it nearly two 
thousand years before the dawn of the Christian era. In the early 
Scriptures the work of the thrower is clearly set forth. We have no 
difficulty in proving that a large Etruscan manufactory, and smaller 
ones in other parts of Italy, flourished a thousand years before 
Christ, having been inaugurated by a colony of Phcenicians, who 
settled at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Two thousand four hundred 
years or more ago we know that the Japanese manufactured both 
earthenware and porcelain, and a very little later the Chinese were 
engaged in the same pursuits. 

In the very earliest days of the habitation of this island, the days 
of the prehistoric period—the ancient Briton period ; the period of 
savagery—vessels of simple clay were formed for sepulchral and other 
uses. Many hundreds of barrows which have been opened have 
furnished examples of grave-mound pottery, and, by the antiquary, 
these have been arranged in four classes: I. Sepulchral or cinerary 
urns ; II. Drinking cups ; III. Food vessels ; IV. Immolation urns. 

“The pottery” found in these barrows, writes the late Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt, “ exhibits considerable difference, both in clay, in 
size, and in ornamentation. Those samples presumed to be the 
oldest are of course clay mixed with small pebbles and sand; the 
later ones of a somewhat clumsy form, and perhaps a finer mixture 
of clays. They are entirely wrought by hand, without the assistance 
of the wheel, and are mostly very thick and clumsy. They are 
very imperfectly fired, having probably been baked on the funeral 
pyre.” 

Evidence is forthcoming that the Grecians learnt the art from the 
Phoenicians or Egyptians. It was extensively practised by the 
Romans, and other nations, during the Middle Ages. 

Coming now to a consideration of that branch of pottery distin- 
guished as porcelain, we find authentic record that this was made at 
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Florence in 1580, and in the seventeenth century attracted much 
attention throughout Europe. The year 1706, or thereabouts, wit- 
nessed the establishment of the famous Dresden manufactory. 

In England research commenced simultaneously with research 
on the Continent, and there are not wanting those who assert that 
Chelsea china works existed before those at Dresden. 

A certain old document sets forth that one John Dwight did 
“by his own industry and at his own proper costs and charges, invent 
and sett up at Fulham the mystery of Porcelain or China and Persian 
Ware.” His invention met with such poor encouragement that he 
burnt his recipes and implements in disgust, and it is doubtful 
whether there is a specimen of his porcelain extant. ‘ Another 
version of this,” says Mr. John Haslem, “is that he buried all his 
models, moulds, and tools in some secret place on the premises at 
Fulham, observing that the production of such matters was expensive 
and unremunerative, and he wished therefore to put it out of the 
power of his successors to perpetuate the business.” The Chelsea 
Works were anticipated by those at Bow, and these two porcelain 
manufactories were the first in this country which attained celebrity 
or any amount of success. 

Turning now from the historic aspect of the potter’s art to a study 
of ceramic art as it flourishes to-day at Derby, we shall give some 
account of the manufacture and decoration of china at the Royal 
Crown Derby Porcelain Works, which we purposely visited to see for 
ourselves the mysteries of the time-honoured craft. Before entering 
upon any account of the processes of manufacture, it may be as well 
to state that we shall here consider porcelain as quite distinct from 
ordinary earthenware. ‘To mark the difference between these, take 
any piece of common earthenware, fracture it and examine the frac- 
ture, and you will find it to be of a dry and earthy appearance and 
perfectly opaque—save perhaps to R6.tgen rays. On the other 
hand, take a piece of porcelain, fracture it and examine the fracture, 
and you will at once see that it is vitreous. The composition con- 
stituting the “body” of the piece of earthenware is of pipe-clay, marl, 
and flint fused in the kiln. When the kiln is at its greatest heat 
common salt is thrown in, and imparts a glaze, its soda combining 
with the silica of the clay. Only one burning is required. 

The cemposition constituting the “ body ” of a piece of porcelain, 
as made in England to-day, consists of china-clay, felspar, calcined 
bones, Cornish clay, and Cornish granite, mixed in different propor- 
tions. The glaze is made of flint, felspar, Cornish granite, borax, 
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soda, and lead, some of which are fused in a kiln, and while in a 
molten state drawn off into water, the compound thus produced 
receiving the technical term of “frit.” The other ingredients are 
added to the frit, and the whole ground together for use. This ware 
is subjected to a great degree of heat, and transparency is imparted 
to it during the first burning. The glaze is afterwards added, and 
being softer than the “ body ” is fused at a lower temperature ; thirty 
hours go to the first fusing and fourteen to the second. Having 
made clear the distinction between earthenware and china, a word is 
necessary upon the clay used in the manufacture of porcelain. 

An authority upon ceramic art states, that without doubt the 
best kind of china-clay is got in Cornwall, from the mines of St. 
Austell. The process for obtaining the clay is difficult, and cannot 
be easily set forth. Clearing away the surface of the ground to a 
depth of some twenty to thirty feet, which surface is called by 
miners the “ overburden,” little rivulets make their appearance. 
These are conducted to various parts of the mine, and receive the 
crumbling mass which falls down as the miners operate with their 
pickaxes. The water containing the clay runs off into large pits or 
“‘catchpools,” in the lower part of the mine, and is from thence 
pumped up into huge settling tanks. From the tanks the water is 
drained off, and the clay is put on to pans and dried. The streams 
near the china-clay, or Kaolin mines, run white in Cornwall, and one 
writer says that “from their excessive whiteness they might be flow- 
ing with milk rather than water.” But to Derbyshire. 

Decidedly the most direct, and in every way the pleasantest, route 
from London to Derby, the busy county town of the shire, is c#dé the 
Midland Railway. This main artery of the English railway system 
traverses Herts, Beds, Leicester, and the valley of the Trent, the traveller 
reaching Derby, the headquarters of the line, well within three hours. 
“It is the Midland Railway that has made the town,” is the unanimous 
verdict of the townspeople, and this becomes at once apparent to 
anyone visiting the huge and well-conducted locomotive works 
of the Midland, where no less than 12,000 men are regularly 
employed. 

At a distance within a quarter of an hour’s walk of the Midland 
Railway station at Derby runs the Osmaston Road, parallel with the 
London Road, and at the top of the road on the right-hand side 
stands an imposing and classical-looking building, ornamented above 
the portico by the royal arms. This building is none other than the 
Derby Porcelain Manufactory, and it is from this building that there 
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continually issue those marvellously beautiful and highly artistic 
productions, known as Crown Derby Ware, bearing the time-honoured 
mark, a crown over two Ds, with the words “ Royal Crown Derby ” 
surmounting the design. 

Intensely interesting is the history of the old Derby China factory, 
which in its infant days occupied a site on the Nottingham Road, 
near the foot of St. Mary’s Bridge. It would seem to be, to some 
extent, a matter of conjecture as to who were the original founders 
of the Derby China Works. Three names, intimately associated 
with these works, are those of William Duesbury, John Heath, and 
Andrew Planché. The three men appear to have entered into an 
agreement of partnership which bears date January 1, 1756, and is 
headed, “Articles of Agreement between John Heath, of Derby, in 
the County of Derby, gentleman ; Andrew Planché, of the same 
place, china maker; and William Duesbury, of Longton, in the 
County of Stafford, enameller.” The agreement was probably never 
ratified, and ultimately we find one of the trio, William Duesbury, 
at the head of affairs, making earnest effort to establish the work he 
had undertaken. From the first he laid it down as of the utmost 
importance that he should “secure the services of clever artist work- 
men; men who were as thoroughly in earnest as himself.” He 
made the best use of his opportunities to do so. One of these 
opportunities was the discontinuance of the porcelain works at Bow 
and Chelsea, by which William Duesbury came into pcessession, by 
purchase, of the plant in both places, and the best of the models 
and moulds. Some of the best workmen accompanied him to 
Derby, and others stayed on the Chelsea Works, under the new 
master, for twelve or thirteen years, when the Chelsea factory was 
finally closed. 

To say that William Duesbury succeeded in his labours to raise 
Derby China to excellence, both in quality and artistic decoration, 
is to say the least that can be said of his efforts. There is a tradition 
that his Majesty King George III. made a visit to the manufactory 
in 1773, and that as Duesbury had made several beautiful things for 
King George and Queen Charlotte, he took this opportunity of 
acquiring the right to use the Royal Crown in marking his pro- 
ductions. 

Another distinguished visitor to the Derby China Works was Dr. 
Johnson, attended by his friend and biographer Boswell, who thus 
describes his visit: “I admired the ingenuity and delicate art with 
which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, or a tea-pot while a 
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boy turned a wheel to give the mass rotundity. I thought this as 
excellent in its species of power as making good verses in its species. 
The china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnson justly observed it was too 
dear ; for that he could have vessels of silver as cheap as were here 
made of porcelain.” Dr. Johnson was not to know that samples of 
articles made in his days would sell a hundred years farther on for 
their weight in gold. 

Thirty years later than the draft of agreement between Duesbury, 
Planché, and Heath, William Duesbury died, and his son, bearing the 
same name, stepped into his father’s place, and the King and the 
Queen continued their patronage. Services were made for the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV.; William Pitt, the statesman; 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and other celebrities. So 
arduously did the second Duesbury devote himself to his art that he 
ruined his health, and died before he had attained the prime of life, 
his eldest son being but ten years of age. 

In 1809 an advertisement appeared offering the Derby China 
factory for sale, and in 1810 or 1811 it passed into the hands of one 
Robert Bloor. Of an energetic and commercial turn of mind rather 
than an artistic, Mr. Bloor’s aim seems to have been to render the 
works a commercial success, and a marked change is observable in 
the articles produced after 1811. He resorted to the sale of what is 
technically distinguished as “seconds ware,” that is, pieces slightly 
imperfect, not having passed the numerous turnings to which the 
clay is subjected satisfactorily. Never until Bloor’s time had any 
such imperfections been offered for sale ; the worst had always been 
destroyed at once, and those slightly injured put on one side. 

The accumulations of many years’ “seconds ware” were in the 
factory, and by Mr. Bloor’s direction quantities of this stock were 
sold in various towns throughout Great Britain and Ireland. At first 
Derby China was a name to conjure with, and the imperfect pieces 
were readily bought up by undiscriminating purchasers, and ready- 
money flowed into the coffers of Robert Bloor. This short-sighted 
policy led to the decline of the works. The best artistic workmen, 
finding that the public readily bought imperfect goods, became care- 
less in their productions, thereby nullifying the excellent results 
obtained by their predecessors. 

In 1828 Mr. Bloor’s health of mind gave way ; he never recovered 
it, and for sixteen years the China Works were left entirely to a 
manager, Mr. James Thomson, who was as able as he was honest, 
and steered the business clear of many dangerous rocks, 
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The sole surviving descendant of Mr. Bloor in 1844 was a grand- 
daughter, who had married a maltster and corn factor of the name of 
Clarke. This Clarke took out a statute of lunacy in the year of his 
marriage and carried on the China Works for four years, é.e. till 1848, 
when they were closed, and the whole of the plant—including 
moulds, models, and unfinished stock, raw materials, benches, 
stools, in short every article, however trifling—was purchased by 
Samuel Boyle and transferred to the Staffordshire Potteries. The 
purchases filled no less than twenty canal boats. 

On the close of the Nottingham Road factory, one William 
Locker, who for forty years had been connected with it, and to whom 
the break up had been a sore trouble, proposed to several of the old 
hands—Samuel Fearn, John Henson, and Samuel Sharpe, potters, 
and Sampson Hancock and James Hill, painters and gilders—that 
each should contribute of his knowledge, experience, money, and 
tools, open new premises and commence the manufacture of Derby 
China, thus continuing it as one of the trades of their native town. 
The proposal met with acceptance, and between twenty and thirty 
years the partners—losing now one and now another by death— 
carried on the business in King Street. 

It was in 1877 that the managing director of the Royal Worcester 
Porcelain Works, Mr. Edward Phillips, having severed his connection 
with the Worcester Works, conceived the design of erecting the 
present china factory in the Osmaston Road. An acre and a_-half of 
land was bought adjoining the Derby Workhouse, upon which a mill 
and slip-houses were erected, and in the same year the old work- 
house and its spacious grounds were sold by auction, and purchased by 
Mr. Phillips and his partners. Immense additions have been made 
to the workhouse, and, of course, extensive alterations, so that to-day 
Osmaston Road Porcelain Works are among the most satisfactory of 
art-producing centres. In 1878 the first goods undecorated were 
sent away, and “by 1880 the whole manufactory had, in every 
department, been brought into full working order.” It is sad to 
find that the following year, Mr. Phillips, after a very brief illness, 
passed away. ‘There is, however, consolation in the reflection that 
it would have been even sadder had he died before the completion 
of his scheme, and while the works were undeveloped and details 
undecided. 

It may interest some if we here append the names of the leading 
artists and modellers who have helped to make the glory of Derby ware. 
Our authority is Mr, Jewitt, He gives the principal modellers as 
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Spengler, Stephan, Coffee, Complin, Hartenberg, Duvivier, Webber, 
and Dear. The principal painters, according to the same authority, 
were Boreman, Billingsley, and Hill, famous flower and landscape 
artists ; Brewer and his wife, Bernice Brewer, who painted both 
landscapes and figures ; Pegg, a Quaker, who “ surpassed in faithful 
copying of nature in single branches and flowers, and in autumnal 
borders” ; Samuel Keys, a “clever ornamentalist” ; Steel, a fruit- 
painter; Cotton and Askew, two “highly gifted” painters of 
figures; Webster, Withers, Hancock, Bancroft, and others, flower- 
painters ; Lowton, “clever at hunting and sporting subjects” ; 
and Robertson, at landscapes. ‘The fellow-pupil of the celebrated 
portrait-painter Reynolds, Wright, of Derby, on several occasions 
supplied drawings and gave advice, in addition to others of emi- 
nence. 

One of the Wedgwood family was at one time employed at 
Derby, having bound himself for three years to work at “the arts of 
repairing or throwing china or porcelain ware,” for the sum of fourteen 
shillings per week. 

We now pass on to consider the actual making and decoration of 
china, as it is carried on at the present time in the Royal Crown 
Derby Works. 

The famous old Derby blue and the red, and the style of decoration 
and gilding are reproduced in all their original fulness. The true 
spirit of the old workmen has been caught by thrower and modeller, 
and the consequence is that, “but for a slight difference in the com- 
position of the ‘ body’ and the modern mark, the productions might 
almost be taken to be genuine old examples.” 

Passing through the works we arrive at the clay and stone yard. 
liere we are confronted by numerous pyramids of Cornish granite, 
flint, felspar, and clay. There is not the slightest connection, so far 
as an ordinary visitor can distinguish, between these very ordinary 
wayside-looking materials and the elegantly designed and elaborately 
coloured vases in the finished-goods department. Yet the connec- 
tion is nevertheless very real. From the yard we pass to a large 
rough and ready building, the home of innumerable vats fitted with 
runners of Bakewell stone, ceaselessly running round and round, 
moved by centrifugal force. 

The running and the roaring together—for they are not by any 
means noiseless runners—is not without due effect upon the material 
run upon or “run down.” The vats contain water, and into the 
liquid proportions of dry china-clay, Cornish stone, flint, and ground 
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calcined bone are thrown, all being ground together into the finest 
of fine powders. For ten days the ruthless runners do their work, 
and then the mixture is drained off by means of spouts into vats on 
a lower level, only to travel yet lower down to find an “ark” or 
store-room. Thence, by a system of pipes and spouts, into a press, 
constructed of a series of filter-cloths and wooden cases, which 
squeeze out and run off the water. 

After the tremendous pressure has rid the clay of moisture, it is 
unpacked from the cloths and rolled up, presenting an appearance 
suggestive of a sheet of india-rubber. If the clay be such as we 
have been describing, china-clay, it is “wedged” by hand, #.e. beaten 
with wooden hammers, as its nature does not admit of “ pug-mill” 
treatment. It is not, however, all china-clay that is drained of 
moisture. Some is used in a liquid state, being poured into plaster 
moulds, the plaster acting as an absorbent. Hence we adjourn to 
one of the work-rooms. Here we see men at work, standing or 
sitting, as the case may be, before their revolving plaster discs, each 
disc fitted on to an iron foot or pedestal. Upon the disc each artist 
builds up his lump of clay according to the design beside him, and 
on a larger scale than the finished piece will appear. The disparity 
in size is due to the fact that the clay shrinks in the burning, losing 
one-fifth of its bulk. 

Fascinating as is the progress of the artist-modellers’ work, we 
do not hesitate to leave watching it while we chat with the head of 
the department about models, moulds, and working moulds, for he 
has much to tell us. “From this model, when perfect, a block- 
mould will be taken,” he says. ‘The block-mould is superior to 
the working mould, inasmuch as it is always retained, whereas after, 
say, twenty to twenty-four pieces have been made from the latter it 
is worn out, and therefore destroyed. From the block-mould a 
‘clay press ’"—clay mould—is formed ; and from this again a plaster 
mould. This last is made in sections, the number of pieces corre- 
sponding with the elaborateness of the design, and the consequent 
difficulty of getting the pieces out.” Each section is carefully 
numbered. All block-moulds are also marked, and have distinct 
places assigned them ; thus any required design can be found at the 
shortest notice and its like produced. Anything less than this would 
result in the direst confusion. 

From the modelling to the throwing-room, and we are in full view 
of the modern application of the ancient handicraft of throwing. 
The skilful manipulations of the thrower were racily described by 
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the late Charles Dickens in Household Words for 1852. He 
wrote : “In regard of the potter, popularly so called,” says the plate, 
“you don’t mean to say you cannot call him up before you, sitting 
with his attendant woman, at his potter’s wheel—a disc about the 
size of a dinner-plate, revolving on two drums, slowly or quickly, as 
he wills—who made you a complete breakfast set for a bachelor, as 
a good humoured little off-hand joke? You remember how he took 
up as much dough as he wanted, and throwing it on his wheel, in a 
moment fashioned it into a tea-cup—caught up more clay and made 
a saucer—a larger dab and whirled it into a tea-pot—winked at a 
smaller dab and converted it into the lid of the tea-pot, accurately 
fitting by the measurement of his eye alone—coaxed a middle-sized 
dab for two seconds, broke it, turned it over at the rim, and made a 
milk-pot—laughed and turned out a slop basin—coughed and pro- 
vided for the sugar? Neither, I think, are you obvious of the newer 
mode of making various articles, but especially basins, according to 
which improvement a mould revolves instead of a disc. For you 
must remember,” says the plate, “how you saw the mould of a little 
basin spinning round and round, and how the workman smoothed 
and pressed a handful of dough upon it, and how, with an instrument 
called a profile (a piece of wood representing the profile of a basin’s 
foot), he cleverly scraped and carved the thing which makes the base 
of any such basin, and then took the basin off the lathe like a 
doughey skull-cap to be dried, and afterwards (in what is called a 
green state) to be put into a second lathe, there to be finished and 
burnished with a steel burnisher.” 

Ancient as are the principles of this industry, the introduction of 
steam-power has aided materially in the improvement of the manipu- 
lation, the thrower being able to devote his whole attention to the 
formation of the ware itself. The delicate proportions, mouldings 
and bands, of many vessels fashioned on the potter’s wheel, are out- 
lined and cut by suitable tools upon the turning lathes after the clay 
has become about as stiff as cheese. The speed attained by an 
expert “ thrower” is astonishing, a few minutes sufficing to turn out 
quite a handsome collection of bottles and cylindrical articles. We 
were informed that a good workman can produce many hundreds in 
a day. 

The turner completes the thrower’s work; he does for the 
outside what the thrower does for the inside. It is worthy of 
note that only plain and circular articles are thrown. All 
ornamental articles and those not quite circular are cast, that is, made 
in moulds. 
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There is a great deal to see and learn in the casting-room. 
Ranged on a long bench running the entire length of the room we 
saw numerous small plaster-moulds, and into them the “caster” was 
pouring from a jug-shaped vessel liquid china-clay, known in this 
state as “slip.” ‘Inashort time the plaster-mould will have absorbed 
the moisture, leaving the clay dry and in the requisite form. This 
one, I think, is all ready to be removed,” and setting down the vessel 
the caster lifts the upper portion of the mould from the lower portion, 
and a finely shaped jug handle appears to view. “Over here,” he 
says as he walked to the other end of the room, “we are casting 
elaborate vases. This vase,” showing one designed to imitate the pro- 
ductions of the Renaissance period, “is made in sixty individual 
castings, and, of course, for each casting a separate mould is 
essential.” When the castings are sufficiently stiff, they are dusted 
over with what might, for all that appears to sight, be white castor 
sugar, so smooth and white is it, but what is, in reality, ground 
calcined flint. It is trying to credulity to hear it asserted by those 
who “should know,” that the snowy powder is the produce of the 
common black flinty-natured stones, as familiar to suburban pedes- 
trians as road-mud in early spring. The object of this flint dusting 
is to prevent the clay pieces adhering, or soiling, when in the kilns. 
From the casting-room to the store-rooms to await the first firing the 
ware iscarried. Before entering the kilns we peep into the “ placing ” 
shop, and here observe the “setters” at work. The labours of the 
setter are of the utmost importance, and he had need be an earnest 
and careful man, possessed of true hand and eye, and able 
to calculate size and distance to a nicety. Standing before a 
bench with pyramids of rough fire-clay cases piled near by, he 
draws one of the cases to him, fills it with the powdered 
calcined flint, in which, working his hands _ backwards, he 
*‘ makes a bed,” and, this completed, he “ sets ” the plate in the 
bed. Very true must be the setting, very nice allowance being made 
that the bed fit the plate after the baking, and not when first laid in. 

The firing process follows the “placing.” There is no need here 
to describe the shape of an oven, as every one knows that potters’ 
ovens resemble the inverted bowl of a many-times-magnified tobacco 
pipe. Inside one of these ovens we step. It is stacking ready for 
firing. In it we count eight brick “bags,” as the flues are technically 
termed, and note that arranged all round the “dome-shaped cavern 
are innumerable columns of an unearthly order of architecture, sup- 
porting nothing and squeezed close together.” The pillars, upon 
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examination, prove to be constituted of vessels of coarse clay, shaped 
after the style of hollow cheeses, or even band-boxes. Each vessel 
is distinguished as a sagger, and the saggers, after being filled with 
various articles of pottery, are ranged tier above tier, the bottom of 
each successive vessel serving for the cover of the one below. When 
the whole kiln is filled up, the doorway, or aperture, is blocked up 
with clay and cement; and the gradual fire is kindled—the fire 
which is to work such wonders upon the unresisting clay. For 
sixty hours the fires do their work, the smoke passing out through 
the damper, an oval opening at the top of the kiln, or, should the 
damper be down, through holes in the floor, drawn thither by the 
“patent down draught.” “Suppose now it were Thursday after- 
noon, and we had packed our oven, we should commence taking out 
‘trials’ on Friday,” says the guide. “The ‘trials’ are drawn out 
thus : At different points around the kiln a brick is left loose, some 
at the base of the kiln and some near the top. Inside, opposite 
each loose brick, a sagger, with a piece broken from the side, is 
placed, and inside the sagger are the small specimens of pottery 
which are to serve as ‘trials.’ Suppose then thirty to thirty-six 
hours to have elapsed, the oven-man would remove a brick and 
through the opening insert a long steel rod slightly hooked at its 
extremity. Bringing this carefully into position he feels about for 
the ‘trial’ piece, hooks it up and draws it out through the aperture. 
Having thus dexterously secured it, he holds it up to the light, and 
is then able to judge of the progress of his firing by the trans- 
lucency of his ‘trial.’ Replacing it in the sagger, he proceeds to 
the next loose brick and repeats the action. In all probability he 
finds things progressing satisfactorily, and knows that the ware in 
the kiln will be ready for unpacking on Saturday. Meantime he 
allows the fires to slacken, until the allotted time when the tempera- 
ture of the kiln is found to be almost normal.” 

It is at this point that we may appropriately quote again from 
that sympathetic writer, Charles Dickens. He asks: “Standing in 
one of those kilns,' nearly full, and seeing a free crow shoot across 
the aperture atop, and learning how the fire would wax hotter and 
hotter, by slow degrees, and would cool similarly, through a space 
of from forty to sixty hours, did no remembrance of the days when 
human clay was burnt oppress you? Yes, I think so. I suspect 
that some fancy of a fiery haze, and a shortening breath, and a 


1 Dickens was visiting the Staffordshire Potteries when he wrote this. 
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growing heat, and a gasping prayer ; and a figure in black, inter- 
posing between you and the sky (as figures in black are very apt to 
do), and looking down, before it grew too hot to look and live, upon 
the Heretic in his edifying agony—I say, I suspect” (says the plate) 
“that some such fancy was pretty strong upon you when you went 
out into the air and blessed God for the bright spring day and the 
degenerate times.” 

The china-ware when taken out of the kilns, after the first firing, 
is of a beautiful transparent white, suggestive of a ghostly nature 
rather than a nature of earthy clay. The “biscuit” warehouse is 
always well stocked, it being easy for intending patrons to select 
from the pure white forms the shapes they require, and from the 
decorated pieces the designs they most appreciate; one or two 
pieces in each style of decoration is always at hand. It would be 
obviously unwise to advance farther than the “biscuit” state with 
a large proportion of the stock, prior to sale, inasmuch as fashion 
in art, as elsewhere, quickly changes, and hand-decorated work of a 
high order is necessarily expensive. We should have observed that 
before the “ biscuit” is carried to the “biscuit” store-room it is scoured. 
The object of the scouring is to get rid of the superfluous flint from 
the “bed.” This scouring is done by women, who, standing before 
fans, use small strong brushes. The Factory Act requires the 
workers to wear respirators while at the work, in order to protect the 
lungs from dust. 

In pieces where the decorative work is done “under glaze,” that 
is to say, when the painting and printing are accomplished before 
the glazing or enamelling, the “biscuit,” in its Parian fairness, is 
handed over to the artists of the brush, who work out upon the 
clear “body” their innate conceptions of beauty. 

Technical knowledge is requisite on the part of the artist, as well 
as artistic skill and design. A painter on porcelain must know the 
precise nature and extent of the change that the firing will effect 
upon his pigments. The artist must clearly be a bit of a chemist. 
He should know which colours to apply first, namely, those which 
require the “greatest degree of heat, in order that they may be 
well fused before he applies the delicate and tender tints in finishing 
his painting, as those would be, if not destroyed, seriously injured 
if submitted to the same high temperature required for those 
colours which he uses in the early stage of his work.” 

Brande says upon this subject : “ When several colours are used 
they often require various temperatures ; in which case, those which 
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bear the highest temperature are first applied, and subsequently those 
which are brought out at a lower temperature.” 

It would seem that all the colours are metallic oxides : the rose- 
colours and purples are made from gold ; greens from chromium and 
copper ; yellows from lead, antimony, and tin ; red from iron ; blue 
from cobalt. Combinations of different oxides produce a variety of 
colours. The famous Derby blue—a regal purple—is obtained from 
pure oxide of cobalt. Cobalt ores are found in Bohemia, Saxony, 
and France, but more abundantly in Germany, Sweden, and Norway. 
And here we cannot forbear quoting the following from the “ History 
of Inventions,” which is at once instructive, suggestive, and amusing: 
“The word cobalt seems to be derived from cobalus, which was the 
name of a spirit that, according to the superstitious notions of the 
times, haunted mines, destroyed the labours of the miners, and often 
gave them a great deal of unnecessary trouble. The miners probably 
gave the name to the mineral out of joke, because it thwarted them 
as much as the supposed spirit, by exciting false hopes and rendering 
their labours often fruitless; for as it was not known at first to what use 
the mineral could be applied, it was thrown aside as useless. It was 
once customary in Germany to introduce into the Church service a 
prayer that God would preserve miners and their works from kobalts 
and spirits.” Miners now eagerly search for the ore and gladly 
welcome its appearance. 

Opening the closed door of one of the studios our guide invites 
us to enter. We do so, and find ourselves in a veritable School of 
Art. The tables are bright with young faces, all intent upon the 
work beloved and revered by them beyond any other. Some are 
painting and others are burnishing. 

In another studio every facility is allowed to first attempts, by 
way of encouragement of original work. It is instructive to watch 
the young designers portraying the forms and lines of beauty that 
represent the esthetic world of the ideal. The ease with which 
the circles and many-sided figures are described with the skilfully 
managed brush, stencil and compasses, is not the least pleasing 
part of the work executed in this interesting department. 

* Time goes,” says our guide. ‘“ You had better come now into 
the ‘glazing-room.’” We hasten to obey, but the obedience costs 
us an effort ; the studios being highly attractive. As we pass the 
gilding-room on our way to the glazing-room we look in for a 
moment. ‘Laying on the gold” calls for the most minute care. 
To each gilder a tiny “tot” of gold, equal in value to five 
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shillings, and appearing as a mere dab on the palette, is allowed at 
one time. It is expected that a certain amount of work will be 
accomplished with this allowance; nor do the artists disappoint 
expectations. Gold, before firing, appears black, and after baking of 
a dull yellow. It is the work of the burnisher to “bring up the 
gold,” by rubbing the gilded surface with a bloodstone and agate. 
But now we are in the “ glazing” shop. We have already given the 
constituents of the china-glaze, and as we peer into the wooden tub 
or vat containing the mixture we observe that it resembles, so far as 
its appearance goes, ordinary whitewash. Before the tub stands a 
man in white apparel, and to his right a pile of ghostly plates, waiting 
for immersion. Fixing on the thumb of his right hand a hook of 
some three or four inches, he lifts a “ piece ” with hook and fingers 
from the bench to the tub, and dexterously twirls it in the glaze, 
draws it out, wipes his fingers round the edge to remove any slight 
marks there may be, and places the plate upon a special support, 
where it remains until it is taken away to be scoured for the second 
time before the second firing. Of course it is no longer “biscuit” 
ware. The dexterous movement of the glazer appears as simplicity 
itself, but appearances are most unreliable. “I was years,” says the 
glazer, “before I could dip a plate properly. I thought the action 
looked easy enough as I watched others do it, but I found it more 
difficult than I can tell you.” 

After glazing and scouring, the plates (other undecorated pieces 
are dealt with in the same way) are fired for ten, twelve, fourteen, 
or sixteen hours, as the case may be, in saggers rendered air-tight by 
clay pressed between each two, and the firing completed, the glazed 
articles are carried to the “glost ” warehouse, and here they are 
rubbed smooth with sandstone or rubbing-stone, and then distributed 
to the various studios for decoration. ‘This last applies only to 
articles decorated “ over the glaze.” 

China printing is also in vogue at the Derby China Works, but 
there is less demand for printed articles than for hand-painted goods, 
To effect a high-class print the selected design is skilfully engraved 
on copper sheets, and these are filled with colour. A sheet of thin 
tissue paper is damped with size and spread upon each plate, and 
this again is pressed between flannel rollers. The pressure transfers 
the pattern from the copper plate to the damped paper which, in its 
turn, is caused to transfer its design to the vessel it is required to 
decorate. A fair share of patience and knack are requisite to the 
successful laying of the damped paper upon the plate or other article, 
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When it has been accurately placed, frequent measurements having 
been taken with compasses, dry tissue paper is rubbed over with a 
brush, until not a crease is visible. A soapy flannel is passed over 
the surface, and the reverse end of the brush is freely used to rub 
the pattern well on. A sponge and water remove the paper. The 
firing incorporates the colour with the glaze. The engraving of the 
copper plates is a costly undertaking, hence only in the execution 
of large orders is printing resorted to, it costing less to decorate 
by hand where a small order is concerned. A separately engraved 
plate is necessary in each case where the vessel differs in size or 
form from its predecessors—e.g. the plate used in printing a gravy 
dish or a meat plate would be useless for printing a vegetable-dish 
cover, Or a gravy tureen. 

As we left the ingenious printers, and their careful transfers, we 
turned in at the “ground-laying” workshop. “This ground-laying is 
very fashionable just now,” observed our instructor. ‘ You see how 
it is managed. The ‘colour’ is dusted on to the piece, after the 
latter has been oiled all over. Thisis followed by a ‘ firing,’ and 
subsequently by another dusting of ‘colour’ and a second ‘ firing,’ 
when the selected tint results.” 

In conclusion, we pass from an imperfect description of many 
interesting processes to the general statement that the productions 
of the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain Works are unsurpassed by 
any in the kingdom ; they are at once highly artistic and useful. 
Among the most beautiful of the chefs-d’euvre of the plastic art 
are the exquisite egg-shell-like cups and saucers, than which we 
have seen nothing superior. Professor Jewitt thus writes of them : 
“The ‘body’ is of a high degree of transparency, of marvellous 
thinness and of extreme hardness and tenacity, and on some 
examples, the raised gold-pattern is in the finest and most delicate 
of lines, and yet without flaw or fault. In whatever style, indeed, 
the decoration of these choice cabinet specimens is done, there is a 
studied delicacy and beauty that are in keeping with the apparently 
fragile body of which they are composed.” 

Amongst the most ardent admirers of Crown Derby ware are 
the citizens of the United States and Australia. Few of these who 
are true lovers of art return to their own country, after visiting Eng- 
land, without making a run into Derbyshire, and selecting trophies 
of excellence and beauty from the show-room cabinets. 

The January of the year 1890 opened brightly for the Derby 
China Works. By the intervention of His Grace the Duke of 
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Devonshire, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and Lord High 
Steward of the borough of Derby, the gracious permission of the 
Queen was accorded to the company to use the title of “ Royal” in 
connection with their manufactures. When it is remembered for 
how many years royalty has patronised the ceramics of this factory, 
and that the manufacture of china was commenced here a year 
earlier than at Worcester, which has long since enjoyed the title, the 
permission accorded to Derby is no more than is befitting. 


JAMES CASSIDY. 
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NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 


ON MATTEO, the incomparable host of the Cappucini at 
Amalfi, lies dead. The loveliest spot in Italy will henceforth 

lack one great charm for those who have known Amalfi as Don 
Matteo’s guests. ‘ Such a gentleman !” was the description oftenest 
heard of the courteous, graceful-mannered, lynx-eyed, ever-active 
old man. He was versed in all the ingenuities of kindness. Each 
guest believed himself the host’s most favoured. To some one 
taking care of an invalid he said, “ Tell the lady no dish goes up 
to her room that I don’t inspect first myself.” And the answer was, 
“ You need not say so. I know that often you lend a hand in 
cooking for her.” Long years ago, a titled Scotchman and his 
beautiful wife, whose rank was still higher than Milordo’s, stayed 
long at Amalfi. They wanted other fare than that of ordinary travel- 
lers—even in those distant days when few but persons of importance 
made the grand tour. Don Matteo said, “Princes must dine 
well, even though they have not wherewithal to pay their cheer.” 
Another of his maxims was, “ Always give the most exquisite wine, 
whether or no you can make a profit upon it.” His Milordo liked 
good wine, and a good deal of it. The great lady loved boating in 
the radiant southern nights. Boats were retained permanently for 
her use, and for her husband’s fishing expeditions. Then there 
were mountain excursions, with guides and mules; shooting parties, 
too, in the hills, when sometimes tents had to be carried as well as 
provisions. Milordo told his host that he had had “ some monetary 
difficulties.” Don Matteo paid all the daily expenses. ‘ Ah,” he 
would say, “ his lordship attracted me. I love him as one of my 
own—love the very recollection of him—inz spite of everything |” 
Amalfi grew too warm. The foreign guests must depart. But the 
“monetary difficulties” continued in full force. Some of the hotel- 
keeper’s family suggested that an embargo should be laid on the 
nobleman’s valuables. But Miladi said, “You will let us go away, 
Matteo, still in your debt.” (“She used to call me ‘ Matteo,’ just 
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like that,” he explained.) ‘“ S#/7 and ever in your debt, even after 
the money has been sent you,” and, in presence of Milordo, the 
great lady kissed him on the forehead! Milordo’s mother eventually 
paid his bill, and refunded cash advances made by Don Matteo. 
Meantime, however, the anxious risk he ran cost Matteo a brain- 
fever ; for that all happened in the early beginnings of Amalfitan 
hotel-keeping, and the Vozzi family were not affluent. 

And here is another story: A prosperous English merchant 
arrived. His family was numerous, and brought a retinue of maid- 
servants and men-servants. Some of the party were very delicate, 
and they wintered at Amalfi with much benefit to health. They 
engaged nearly the whole hotel, including the principal public rooms. 
When they left Italy they continued to keep Don Matteo informed 
of the well-being of the convalescents. The next winter they 
returned, but they could not instal themselves so comfortably. The 
merchant had had heavy losses. Still they were welcome guests. 
One of their little boys was Don Matteo’s prime friend and play- 
fellow. Stories of him were told in Amalfi twenty years after he had 
left the place. The second year all went well, as far as the health of 
the Northerners was concerned, but disquieting news about their 
ships kept pouring in upon them. Again, from England, his guests 
sent Don Matteo tidings of financial disasters ; but they cheerfully 
“thanked the Amalfi climate, and their host’s good care, for 
strengthened muscles and healed lungs.”. To have faced their 
altered circumstances in bad health would have been “ terrible,” 
they wrote. Later, Don Matteo sent letter after letter, but received 
no answer, and he pined for news of his English friends. Three or 
four years later, one autumn day, a dusty pedestrian came up to 
the Cappucini. Time and sunburn had greatly altered the English 
merchant’s eldest son. Don Matteo did not at first recognise in the 
knapsacked tourist the very smart youth of yore. But he knew the 
voice that hailed him cheerily, and his kind heart leapt for joy. 
“Don Matteo! Don Matteo! I’m going to be a landscape-painter. 
Do you remember my sketches? ‘There’s no place so beautiful as 
Amalfi. Where canI lodge? You know, we’re all poor as church 
mice now. Will anyone take me in for half a crown a day?” 

“JT will,” said Don Matteo. 

But the youth was as proud as he was poor, and he refused 
firmly. 

“Then,” said his host, “you shall come to me for nothing. I 
have the right to a visit from a friend (though I am an innkeeper), 
haven't 1?” And Matteo folded-the:stalwart English art-student to 
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his honest heart, shedding salt tears to think the one-time giided 
youth must now travel on foot, and win his way in the art-world 
among a host of common mortals ! 

Don Matteo described himself as prepofente, #.e. masterful. He 
has been séen to tweak the nose of a luggage-porter who shirked his 
work, He would box the ears of guide, cook, or boatman, who 
failed in duty; and a crew who refused to strike up Za Fata 
a’ Amalfi for a close-fisted stranger would bellow melodiously the 
four-part boat-song at his frown, or the least eloquent gesture of his 
cane. Certainly he was prepotente ; but this did not interfere with 
his popularity among South Italians. He was, indeed, much beloved. 
The poor, the sick, the sorrowful, had everything to hope from the 
generous hand of Don Matteo. The telegram announcing his death 
lies before me, and well I know that to-day floods of heart-warm 
tears are flowing in Amalfi, The sorrow in that fair white city by 
the sea will find a response also among the cosmopolitan society 
which called Don Matteo “ the most perfect of hosts.” 


A VAL SESIAN DRIVER. 


They said, down at the wegociante’s, that there might possibly bea 
mule disengaged at the wine-shop ; and, to my joy, there happened 
to be just one available beast. For I had walked a good many 
miles to Mullia, and the climbers’ nails had pierced the soles of my 
mountain boots, making eight more kilometres of the highway far 
from an agreeable prospect. 

“You must wait till they harness him,” said the house-mistress, 
“Tt ’ll take half an hour. Go into the shade.” 

I preferred a bench in a moderately sunny corner, but the 
Padrona was obstinate, and insisted on ushering me into a room 
furnished with bare tables, bare shelves, and empty benches. The 
only other occupants were my dog and dozens of lively, hungry flies. 
“You'll like to drink,” she said. ‘Shall it be wine or coffee?” 
I asked for milk, but, as usual in country places in Italy, there was 
none to be had in the daytime. The floor was one of a common 
Italian sort : the boards are well brushed, but never washed, and the 
boots of the Aaditués grind the dirt into them all the year round. It 
was a dull enough waiting-room, and I wished myself in the sunny 
seat by the entrance. 

“Ready!” said the energetic house-mistress, suddenly popping 
in and out again. 

I went to look for mule and trap. ‘They were by the stable, and 
the Padrena was with them. 
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“The coachman?” I queried. 

“I’m coachman,” answered the /adrona, with a toss of her 
be-ribboned head. 

The cache was high, and of the kind in which steps and wheels 
are curiously intermixed. I lifted the tired dachshund in by the 
back of his neck, and the little Padrona tried to do the same by me. 
Standing in the trap she hauled me up, in spite of protests ; then 
she scrambled round the front wheel into the box seat, catching up 
whip and reins. But the big mule preferred to return to his stall. 
There was a brief tussle—the Padrona employing reins, whip, and 
voice with great effect—and she conquered. ‘“ Corri!” she cried, 
in a note of triumph, and the mule sped away uphill at a very 
respectable trot. 

“What brings you here?” asked my driver, swinging half round 
on the box, and resting one short leg on the spare seat in front, just 
as my favourite, lame vetturino used to do. 

“ Health,” I answered. ‘I am here to convalesce.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“ Treland.” 

“Irlanda? Irlanda? That’s towards England (de//a parte d’ Inghil- 
terra).” 

“ But farther,” I explained. 

“How much farther ?” 

“ There are a hundred and thirty odd Ac/ometri of sea between 
the two islands at the nearest point.” (I was thinking of the 
crossing from Holyhead to Dublin.) 

“La!” she cried, “don’t tell me a hundred and thirty! I don’t 
know what it means.” And, to the mule, “ Corri !/” 

The Padrona had not the soft and quiet expression of the local 
physiognomy, Her face showed decision, resourcefulness, capacity, 
and a rough kindness, while most of the women who are her neigh- 
bours on the southern side of Monte Rosa are like painted saints 
and Madonnas. It is a strange thing that I find what best describes 
them in English memorial verses—a literature of natural, most 
pardonable exaggeration :— 

Deep curving lashes, long and soft, and dark : 
Deep gentle eyes . . . 


Dark hair, where wistful hands laid on to bless 
Might pause, blest rather, overshadowéd 
By wings of angels and the blamelessness 
That [crown] the innocent brow, the gracious head ; 


A cheek where tremulous colour came and went, 
Transparent, sensitive, and smooth and fine ; 
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Well-chiselled features, mutely eloquent 
Of the great Master-workman’s touch divine— 


These were the parts that made a perfect whole, 
The faultless temple of a spotless soul. 


The Padrona was dressed in the costume of the Val Grande— 
a short, dark skirt ; a dark bodice, like many Swiss bodices, but with 
blue side-pieces having folds that suggested lacing with a broad blue 
silk string ; the local camicia, a wide-sleeved white home-spun linen 
chemisette, adorned with lace insertions and trimming of a charming 
kind only made in these regions ; with silver hairpins and coloured 
head-ribbons in and about her plait of hair. All the contadine have 
a headkerchief—brown as to the ground, and bordered with woven 
red roses and green leaves. The pattern and colouring must be 
traditional, for all wear exactly the same kerchief, which serves 
equally well against heat or cold, and can be tilted cunningly, to 
make a shade for the eyes in the vivid sunshine. The little woman 
had shapely, expressive, small brown hands, and wielded a carter’s 
whip with much adroitness. 

After the usual series of questions incidental to first acquaintance- 
ship in Italy— Married?” “How many children?” “ Parents 
living ?” &c.—the Padrona threw this interrogation at me over her 
shoulder : “ Walked alone to Mullia ?” 

“No, there was the dog,” and then she brightened up. 

“You'reright. Animals ave company. If people were only half 
as pleasant! Look at the beasts! They’re never contrary. But 
people” (contemptuously), “you don’t go far with them before they 
vex you! Do you see me? I’m forty-seven. Well, I’ve spent my 
whole life with animals, and I never found horse, or mule, or ass, or 
cow that would not do my bidding. Ja, /a gente!—— Corti” (to 
her mule, and he fled uphill again) ! 

After a while: “‘Jr/anda?’ You mean Olanda, perhaps? 
No! What do you grow in your country? Hay, oats, cattle, and 
horses! Indeed! But horses are not to compare with mules for 
usefulness. With a horse you must keep your hand on the reins the 
whole time. Look! I throw down my reins when I want to chat. 
This is a very prudent beast—/an/o prudente. See how he pulls up 
all incontro (when we meet traffic)! The coachman on that pair- 
horse carriage was asleep. Very remiss! But now, about horses : 
They’ve no resistance. A mule goes for ever. And this beast keeps 
his little trip-a-trot ever the same. Then, what is a horse worth that 
has lost his shoe? A mule will go a journey wanting a shoe, and not 
suffer for it. Horses are soft things” (contemptuously). “I keep 
four mules and only one horse.” 
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“Can you see Monte Rosa from Ireland? What! Too far?” 
(The Padrona seemed quite startled.) Yes; the world is very, very 
wide to us, here in the region of pedestrianism ; and wheels, where 
there happens to be a “carriageable road” (a sufficiently rare circum- 
stance!) Why, every place one wants to go to is a day’s journey 
off! To creep round the ramparts of the great Rosa—that is, to 
encircle the empress-mountain, even at the height of this upper end 
of the Val Sesia~-—demands three days’ walking. And such walk- 
ing! Where there are mule-paths, it is often a case of scrambling. 
Beyond the region of mule-paths locomotion turns into regular 
mountain climbing. Six or eight English miles on a good road is a 
pleasant walk for ordinarily active folk. It is child’s play compared 
to half an hour of the stony causeways that are the beaten tracks of 
these mountains. But perhaps the charm and freshness will be 
partly destroyed when these regions are traversed by roads. At any 
rate, “the human scenery by the way” will suffer. What tourist- 
ridden valley could show a character to match my /adrona- 
cocchiere? Mrs. Browning found, long ago, that most of Italy was 
“trodden flat by the travelling English.” As we fared along, the 
Padrona was suddenly seized with a good business notion: ‘“ Since 
you come for your health, you would benefit by a stay at Mullia. 
We have excellent air—real mountain air! And I built an addition 
some years ago. ‘The rooms have never been occupied. I would 
furnish them, if you would hire them—seven rooms for you and your 
friends. I cannot supply service, but you can engage some one.” 

Mullia is a charming place, ¢o pass through ; but it is too shut in 
by its mountains to respond to the requirements of a health resort ; 
moreover, one has one’s plans of travel, I tried to explain my 
position to the Padronxa without seriously annoying her ; but, alas ! I 
soon became, for her, one of the gexfe with whom you “don’t go 
far before they vex you.” Her point of view was clear. There 
were seven nice new rooms wanting tenants ; there were a certain 
number of people ordered to the mountains ; why should they not 
hire the vacant rooms ? 

“ At any rate,” she said, “when you leave Casa Janzo you will 
have to pass through Mullia. I can bring mules to fetch you.” 

Anothercontrariety; I had engaged a Varallocoachmaninadvance! 

The Padrona “could not see what on earth anybody wanted with 
Sacchetti” (the coachman)! She was seriously put out now. I 
began to perceive how it might be that she found “people” so con- 
trary compared to her beasts. The fattest man in a crowd complains 
the loudest of the room that “people” occupy. The loudest talker 
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finds the company noisy ; and chatterboxes declare nobody can hold 
their tongue. Well, well, /a gente are sometimes very provoking. 
We argued these matters of transport and halting-place as gently as 
I could, while we trotted up by the side of the brawling Sesia 
(“there’s snow in that water,” said the Padrona, pointing down with 
her whip, “it’s white water”); passed a picturesque nearly “saddle. 
backed” bridge and several delightful c#d/e¢ hamlets that cried aloud to 
be sketched ; and curious little churches, all glowing with external 
frescoes. The Val Sesia gave birth to a remarkable group of artists 
—with one Gaudenzio Ferrari at its head—just in the flowering time 
of Italian painting ; and to this day indigenous art faintly recalls the 
tender tints and Raphaelesque outlines of Gaudenzio and his school. 
Some of the frescoed fronts are but tasteless imitations of architecture 
and sculpture ; but others are graced with Annunciations, Visitations, 
or Last Judgments, in harmonious colouring, pale yet rich. St. 
Christopher is a favourite subject; and one is thankful to be 
reminded of the lovely story, even by a saint, a palm-tree staff anda 
Bambino, a good deal out of drawing. Ina Spanish church, where 
for many decades the vergers have been conducting tourists round, a 
St. Christopher canvas was explained thus to an English family : 
“The large figure is Christopher Columbus. The small figure is 
emblematic of the Gospel. The waves are the Atlantic, which 
Columbus crossed to carry religion to the new-found continent.” 
The anatomically incorrect St. Kits of the Val Grande suggest more 
lovely thoughts than the Spanish verger’s. When the travelling 
public overrun these valleys, will the Sesia country suffer a degrada- 
tion corresponding to that of the beautiful old legend? There is a 
risk—a great risk—that it will beso. Yet, for the sake of the tourists 
(and a little also for the commercial prosperity of these valleys), I 
wish the tide of travel to set this way. 

“T dare say” (the Padrona put it interrogatively) “it takes you 
an hour to get up from Riva to Casa Janzo ?” 

“ Oh, about three-quarters of an hour,” I answered. 

“ Well, Z can do it easily under the half-hour.” 

That was a small triumph over an argumentative, “ contrairy ” 
stranger. It restored the Padrona’s good-humour. We parted 
excellent friends, both wishing to meet again. The Padrona did her 
best to lift me out of the cache as I prepared to lift the dog—that 
is to say, by the back of my neck. Then she jumped upon the box- 
seat, flourished whip and reins, the ends of her knotted kerchief 
and the loops of blue ribbon in her hair fluttering in the keen breeze 
that blew off the Sesia glacier, and disappeared—a nodding, smiling, 
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be-ribboned charioteer—at a rapid trot into the agglomeration of 
chalets that go to form picturesque Riva Val Dobbio, while I turned 
to scale the rocks between me and rustic Ca di Janzo. 





A CORSICAN NOTE—THE VOCERO. 


The vécero is one of this strange island’s strange customs. 

A death occurs ; and, in the presence of the corpse (addressing 
indeed, for the most part, the dead person), a woman improvises— 
praising, questioning, lamenting—while, at intervals, other women 
cry aloud, bewailing the dead, or sob and moan piteously. The 
custom recalls the w/u/atus of the Romans. It is like the function 
of the mourning women among the Hebrews ; and the Arabs have a 
similar observance. I have read the words that were lately im- 
provised over the corpse of a murdered man, and they reminded me 
of the dirge in Shelley’s ‘“‘Ginevra”; but they were, in parts, fiercely 
savage. The Corsican singer added, also, a fearful and dramatic 
interest to her plaint by unfurling the blood-stained garments of the 
dead man, and waving them, like a flag, as she cried aloud for 
vengeance. The death-song in Shakespeare’s Celtic Cymbeline 
(the scene of the play is laid in the Celtic Principality) resembles the 
wécero, and so does the Irish Caoine. There is the wailing, which is 
| music, if measured by its effect on the imaginations of those who 
hear it, though the sounds do not conform to any rules of counter- 
; point; and there are the songs which express the same agony of 
separation, the same pride in the loved dead, the same piteous, 
affectionate protests: “ What ailed ye to leave us? Had ye not 
the best we could give to eat; to wear? Did we not give ye love 
enough, then?” 

That is the burden of a well-known Irish death-song. It is 
near akin to the sentiment of one of the most admired Corsican 
Jamenti ; and Jrish and Corsican songs of praise of the strength and 
q adroitness of the dead hero, or the beauty of the beloved daughter, 
and her meekness and piety, bear a singular resemblance to each 
other, while greatly differing from any mourning verses that I know 
i in English, French, Italian, or German. Corsican sorrow is, for the 
4 most part, restrained ; but, at the time of a death, its outbreak is 
; vehement. Mr. Barry mentions his surprise at seeing a comely, well- 
dressed girl, apparently about seventeen, flinging herself over ard 
| over again in the dust of an Ajaccian roadway, crying, “ My sister is 
dead! Oh, my sister is dead!” and her fellow-townsfolk found 
| nothing extraordinary in this demonstrative grief. 

The Corsican “wake” is almost identical with the ceremonial 
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observances described in Balzac’s “ Médecin de Campagne,” when 
death strikes down the head of a family in the Alps, above his 
“ happy valley,” near Grenoble. 

The vécero originally took place in the house of mourning, but 
the governing powers now interfere. In the interest of the public 
health, it is forbidden that the corpse and the crowd shall be pent 
up for hours (and even days) together; therefore the uncoffined 
dead are now carried into the squares (f/aces) of the townlets ; and 
there, before a numerous company of friends, relatives, and more or 
less indifferent onlookers, the z#provisatrice and the “ wailing women” 
alternately lift up their voices. 

Until quite lately, Ajaccio afforded the spectacle of the wdécero. 
So did Bastia and all Corsican towns. A pretty young Ajaccienne 
tells me she has been present at an out-of-door vécero, but that 
Ajaccio est un peu trop civilisé maintenant for such a perform- 
ance. No picture could place the wild and pathetic scene so vividly 
before the eye as do the wonderful descriptions of Balzac and 
Mérimée ; and Mérimée’s “ Colomba” is as true to other sides of 
the is!and’s life as it is to this custom of the vécero. 


SPAIN AND TYROL. 


The Tyrol seems to me, from the scenic as well as the human 
point of view, as truly southern as meridional Italy ; and there are 
two trifling incidents (but characteristic of the “lands of colour and 
of song”) which always recur to my mind together. The Tyrolese 
ncident is merely the fact of a very old Meran veterinary surgeon, with 
a lovely pink carnation tucked behind his ear, coming to see a sick dog. 
Italian peasant-lads go courting with such an oral decoration. But 
I doubt if, even in unconventional Italy, a veterinario would think it 
quite professional to present himself before an employer with a bright 
blossom in the place where some clerks in northern climes carry 
their pens. 

And the companion picture is of a Spanish housemaid (a man, 
of course), who had a latticed bower at the end of a balcony over- 
looking the courtyard of the hotel. His bower accommodated 
himself, a chair, pails, rags, brushes, and dusters. In some receptacle 
he kept his guitar, and when his work was done, in the balmy 
venings, he used to thrum his instrument most melodiously, accom- 
panying it with a deep and mellow voice. The housemaid, too, was 
old. He shaved his cheeks and chin at rather long intervals, and 
generally wore a grizzled stubble. He was extremely fat, and his 
music was deé/icious. 
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A FISHERMAN’S FIGHT AT SESTRI-LEVANTE. 


Some things can only grow in the sunshine. Of such is the 
characteristic Ligurian spectacle, a fight between fishermen. Even 
the mere thought of these southern sights brings a feeling of shine 
and glow into our grey north. This sort of duel is regulated, from 
beginning to end, by custom. The men, at the outset of a fight, 
drag off their heavy, woven sashes, and knot them at one end. Some 
sashes are three yards long, some longer. They are about a third of 
a yard wide. The patterns and colouring must be traditional, for 
they are rather artistic, with a look of old sampler work. Locally, 
sashes must be recognised as love-tokens, for many that are to be 
bought to-day in Ligurian shops have tender sentiments woven into 
them in something like cross-stitch : “To my best beloved ;” “ Love 
of my life, may all be well with thee ;” “ From a true heart,” and so 
forth. Even without the hard knot, such a sash could give a for- 
midable cut; and the blow, as the fishermen deliver it, gains much 
by the mighty swing of the arm. Each combatant has his semicircle 
of friends and supporters. They see to “ fair play,” and they minister 
to the one who most needs their assistance. When the fight has 
gone far enough, the friends of both parties dexterously swoop down 
and seize the man who has had the best of it, toss him into a boat, 
possess themselves of the oars, and push him out to sea as far as ever 
they can, there to await the cooling of his temper. The victor is 
generally placable enough. It is the vanquished who requires 
blandishments and tactful handling. An incautious word will set his 
anger aflame again. At last, when he is led away, protesting, 
threatening, and struggling in the arms of his partisans, the con- 
queror’s boat haS probably drifted upon the current some distance 
out to sea. His backers then attempt to float out oars or paddles to 
him, and if they fail in their attempts they launch a boat and bring 
him in triumph to the shore. 

CLARE SOREL STRONG, 
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A BOOKMAN'S ROMANCE. 


AYMOND WEDDERBURN was a bookman of the old 
school. He wore clothes of an antique cut, carried a gold- 
headed cane with a hole through the handle, from which a tassel had 
long since departed ; he took snuff, loved folios and old bindings, 
and attended book-sales with a short ivory rule to measure margins. 
He scorned the modern amateur buying through an agent. Dilet- 
tanteism was costly ignorance—a prey for the sharks—indeed, I have 
heard him pronounce the well-groomed collector a “ chicken-brain.” 

He was a bachelor partly by temperament, but chiefly by cir- 
cumstance. Women were part of the material system, and pretty 
faces did not attract him. Books took their place, they fascinated 
him, ruled his life, and were his only idols. But he had not always 
been insensible to the beautiful face of a pure woman. He had 
known love, had kissed the lips of a maid, and had had his life 
coloured with the passionate beauty of a maiden’s vow. But that 
was many years since. His joy of love had given place to a crushing 
sorrow. The bitterness almost mingled with the sweet—the darkness 
had fallen so suddenly and so soon. 

And on this bright summer afternoon of which I am writing, the 
ancient bitterness had been revived by a passing face in the street. 
It was a fresh, winsome face with a soft country bloom upon it, and 
its girlishness and innocence recalled all the romance of his youth. 
He had returned to his rooms in Bloomsbury somewhat shaken, 
perhaps, a little trembling, for he sought the comfort of his arm-chair 
with a sense of utter weariness and with a long sigh. He took his 
afternoon purchases from his great pockets and laid them aside 
without a thought, without a care; and yet they were the prizes of a 
true bookman. A vision possessed his brain. His love passage lay 
all before him. He looked up, and his eyes wandered round his 
library, where his beloved books stood all about him in open shelves 
with protecting wire doors—for he hated glazed presses—but the 
place appeared to have lost charm. It looked dismal and dull. 

After thinking a little while he got up and went to the special 


corner where he kept his choicest treasures, and he took down a 
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book in an old-marbled calf cover. It was a little book, and 
not of any market value. Sixpence would have purchased a 
similar copy, and yet, year after year, it had stood with the valuable 
and the “exceedingly scarce.” But it was a pretty book, and nicely 
printed, for it was Jones’s edition of “ Bacon’s Essays.” When he 
opened it, two small locks of hair tied together with a bit of blue 
ribbon, fell out. Dark hair and fair—his summer of love and his 
winter of despair, he mused. 

He had not looked into the book for many years. It was a 
sacred possession, one that lived in the memory and not in the sight. 
And now a chance face had disturbed it. He stroked the silken 
hair tenderly, and the dark lock reminded him that the head from 
which it had been cut was now grey. There was no necessity to 
look into the glass. He knew it, and felt that his heart was grey 
also. But it was not too grey for him to kiss the mingled locks with 
the reverence of a weary palmer. He kept them and the book in 
his hand, and followed his life step by step through its steady course. 

Fifty years previously, Raymond Wedderburn was a young man 
studying law in a solicitor’s office, and passing examinations with a 
barrister’s gown floating before him. He had taken his B.A. degree, 
and was working himself to a shadow to become in due course an 
LL.D. He looked at life seriously, lived much alone, and studied 
consistently ; for his parents were poor, almost humble, and could 
ill afford the cost of his education, and it was his ambition to make 
himself worthy of their love. He took Labour for a wife and became 
her slave. 

In the summer of his twenty-third year he spent part of his 
holiday in taking a walking tour through Sussex and Surrey. One 
hot afternoon he turned aside to rest in the cooling shades of an old- 
fashioned country lane. The place was truly arcadian, a deep sandy 
road with high banks on each side, and the tree tops meeting over- 
head forming a leafy aisle, with tufts of hay left here and there by the 
passing wains. The nettles, the sow-thistle, and the hedge-parsley grew 
to a great height, and the homely docks had leaves of immense size. 
The elders were quick in growth, and the hazel trees were loaded 
with bunches of green nuts. Raymond sat on a stile and watched 
the varied nature around with keen and pleasurable interest. Some- 
times a blackbird would start out of the hedge with the short, quick 
notes of a frightened cry, a pheasant run down the centre of the lane 
to seek some well-known cover, and young rabbits come out to nibble 
on the borders of the adjoining wheatfield. He could see the spire 
of the village church through the trees, and catch glimpses of 
labourers building a haystack in a farm-yard. 
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Presently he heard a happy maiden singing. He knew she was 
happy, for her singing was so careless and free, and she was 
apparently unconscious of her song. The voice was sweet and 
musical, The singer was coming down the lane, but Raymond could 
not see her on account of a slight bend just above the stile. Some- 
times she paused between the verses, sometimes between the lines, 
as though she had stopped to pluck a flower, or to take a closer 
peep at nature. It was a seasonable song, and simple—a song about 
a throstle teaching its young. Raymond made it out word by word, 
and line by line, and stored it in his memory. 

Little throstle, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Little eyes that peep, peep, peep, 
Gently close like this—like this, 
Daisies now bright hours dismiss ; 
Little throstle sleep. 


Little throstle, wake, wake, wake, 
Little heart, the day doth break ; 
Throstles rise like this—like this, 
Piping rapturous song of bliss ; 
Little throstle wake. 
Little throstle, fly, fly, fly, 
Little wings will soon reply, 
If you float like this—like this, 
Through the soft air’s wide abyss ; 
Little throstle fly. 
Little throstle, pipe, pipe, pipe, 
Little song will soon be ripe, 
If you sing like this—like this, 
Soft as roses’ petals kiss ; 
Little throstle pipe. 


On catching sight of Raymond, the maiden started, and flushed 
a little, and Raymond, who was not used to the ways of a maid, 
flushed a little also ; for such clear, fresh beauty he had never seen. 
The maiden was exceedingly fair, and wore a white flimsy dress, and 
a large straw hat trimmed simply with a twist of blue ribbon. Her 
wilful hair played about her brow like an airy cloud of glossy gold. 
She was swinging a basket of summer flowers—wild roses, poppies, 
ox-eye daisies, the scarlet pimpernel, sweet honeysuckle, the glorious 
yellow broom, and other simple wayside blossoms. 

She had turned in at the stile as though to pass it, and Raymond 
had got down for her to do so, perhaps a little awkwardly, and she 
in her confusion stumbled against one of the many much-worn tree 
roots that showed above the path, and her stumbling jerked the wild 
flowers out of the basket and scattered them about her feet. 
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“ How foolish !” she cried, as Raymond hastened to assist her in 
recovering them. 

**T love wild flowers,” he said laconically, as he picked up a sprig 
of honeysuckle. 

And she replied, ‘I like no flowers so well.” 

Just then their eyes met, and a smile played about the faces of 
both. Their meeting and positions were so strange—so unlooked 
for. 

The basket was soon filled again, but Raymond retained a scarlet 
poppy in his hand. “Perhaps, I may keep this?” he said inquiringly. 
And she laughed a little silvery “ Yes,” and then added, “I cannot 
help laughing, it seems so funny I should have slipped just there,” 
pointing to the old worn root that had tripped her. 

“T was fortunate,” he rejoined gallantly, “for it is the first time I 
have been here.” 

“ Walking tour?” she asked, at the same time nodding to the 
knapsack on his shoulders. 

‘“‘Yes, country scenes are pleasant after the wearying streets of a 
town. I would rather look at your basket of simple wild flowers than 
see the finest building in the world.” 

“So would I,” she replied, “but then,” as if in apology for her 
sex, “I am a girl.” me 

“That only proves that your taste is the more exquisite,” he 
returned smilingly. 

She saw he was neither mocking nor flirting, so merely blushed a 
reply. 

“Search the wide earth through,” he ‘continued, “ and where is 
there beauty or glory to equal the colour of this careless poppy?” 
and he held it toward her—“ no artist can paint it, no poet sing it.” 

“That is what my father says. He isa painter—an R.A.—and he 
will not have poppies in his studio. He says they kill his pictures, 
and remind him too much of his deficiencies.” 

Raymond placed the poppy in his coat, and felt that life had much 
reward. These few moments of conversation were almost fairy-like 
to him, 

“TI came out here to rest,” he said, after a short. pause, “the lane 
looked so tempting and cool from the dusty road.” And then, as 
though in explanation of his presence, he added, “I am going to the 
village inn to stay the night. I suppose this old lane is a nearer way 
than the road, for I can see the church spire just beyond the little 
farm in the next field.” 

“ Yes, and I am staying at the farm with my father,” she responded. 
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“T will show you the way,” and moved down the lane with Raymond 
at her side. 

At the bottom they came to a second stile, and having passed 
through a waving barley field, they came toathird. At this Florence 
Rygate—for that was the maiden’s name—stopped, for on her right 
was the path which led to the farm. She pointed Raymond’s further 
course out to him—and how well he remembered the words after 
fifty years. ‘ Pass the mill, the pound full of little pigs, and the red- 
tiled cottages with their front gardens looking so fresh and peaceful 
with cabbages, potatoes, and scarlet-runners, and at the end of the 
row you will find the inn across the road and almost facing you.” 

That evening, Raymond, finding time rather wearisome, went to 
the ordinary mid-week service at the village church. The quietude 
of the churchyard impressed him. Generations had been christened 
within the ancient walls of the temple of peace, generations had been 
married there, generations worshipped there, and generations had 
been buried about his feet with God’s everlasting skies looking down; 
and the sheep were now nibbling the grass from off their graves. 
And all the time that Raymond mused the little tinkling bell said 
“Come.” And it seemed quite in harmony with everything around. 

He took a place in one of the side aisles about half-way up, and 
on looking round he saw, in the body of the church, almost ona 
level with him, the pretty little maid of his afternoon adventure. 
But she did not notice his presence by any sign—did not even 
look in his direction, although she had seen him take his sitting. 

The service went on with solemnity, and in due course the 
venerable rector took his place in the pulpit to give a short address. 
It was very simple, even commonplace, and not without parsonic pre- 
judice. But the text was striking. Through the silence of the 
sacred building rang the beautiful words, “Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” Both Raymond and Florence 
looked involuntarily towards each other. Their eyes met witha 
fleeting smile, and the glance was not without significance to their 
minds. 

The service over, Raymond left the church somewhat hurriedly, 
and yet without a show of haste ; for, however much he might have 
enjoyed the privilege of exchanging a few remarks with Florence, 
he would not obtrude his presence upon her by seeming to court 
her society. 

However, resistance is not very strong when a man takes to 
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thinking about the subject of it, and especially if the subject be 
fascinating, and Raymond thought much of Florence Rygate. On 
the morning of the morrow he did not leave for another village, as 
was his custom. ) 

“No, I will go this afternoon,” he argued with himself. “A 
few hours will not matter much whether spent in one place or 
another; and I should enjoy lingering in that old-world lane 
again.” 

He had only one book in his knapsack, and he slipped it into his 
pocket, and went out into the lane and sat on the stile again. He 
read a little, mused a little, rose to look up the lane, strained 
his neck to look down the lane, and twisted his body to gaze across 
at the farm. 

A wise man once said, “ All things come to those who wait.” 
And Florence Rygate came to Raymond. But she did not come up 
the lane, or down the lane, neither did she come from the farm ; but 
along a field-path on the other side of the lane, where Raymond 
had never thought of looking for her. She got over a stile 
almost opposite the one he was sitting on. They exchanged the 
ordinary commonplaces of greeting, but soon drifted into serious 
conversation. They did not flirt, but talked rationally, and without 
restiaint. She looked at the book in his hand, and said a little 
wonderingly, “ ‘ Bacon’s Essays :’ hard holiday reading.” 

“Wisdom mingled with pleasure,” Raymond rejoined, with a 
smile ; and during further conversation he unfolded all his life to 
her, and she felt strangely drawn toward him. 

The morning was far advanced, for the sun was high in the 
heavens, and the birds had grown accustomed to their presence, 
and fed their young unafraid. They again moved down the lane 
together, and again parted at the stile leading to the farm. But 
Raymond did not leave the village that afternoon. 

“ T will go in the morning,” he said musingly ; and the afternoon 
found him again in the lane. He felt he was playing with fire, was 
acting foolishly, even wrongly, for life with him had to be fought and 
wrestled with. But a man’s feelings are strange things to master, and 
Raymond humoured his will. 

Florence went into the lane also. Not that she expected to find 
Raymond there. She even tried to stifle the hope. And they 
talked again, and wandered into the woods beyond, and all nature 
appeared to paint their hours with beauty. The afternoon flew 
by, and was gone ; but, like a fallen rose, it left an odorous memory 
behind it. 
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Raymond did not leave the village “in the morning,” nor for a 
week of mornings ; neither could he find any argument to excuse 
his conduct. He condemned it, and yet delayed his departure. 
“ Humble of birth,” he mused again and again, “and nothing but 
my untried brains to earn my bread with. What have I to do with 
a rich painter’s daughter? Iam mad to stay.” But he stayed, and 
saw Florence Rygate every day. 

More than a week had passed since their first meeting. When 
over his modest dinner one day, Raymond decided resolutely to 
depart from the village that same afternoon ; but first he would take 
a last farewell of the old lane he had grown to love. He went 
into it earlier than usual. “I will not linger,” he murmured. “It 
is better I should not see her again;” and, firm in his resolution, 
he walked onward into the wood beyond. There he threw himself 
in a pleasant place on the mossy turf beneath the shade of the 
hazel trees. To prevent immediate thought of himself, he tried to 
read in “Bacon’s Essays”; but the effort was vain. One sweet, 
fresh face clouded the page, and possessed his mind. He laid the 
book on the grass beside him, and abandoned himself to a fascinating 
reverie, 

At the same time, Florence Rygate had been debating with her- 
self also. She censured her foolishness, as she was pleased to call 
it, somewhat severely. She had no mother, and her father left her 
to follow her own fancies. His profession had given her more 
license than other girls, and most of his friends were her friends, and 
therefore men. They were mostly rich, and as the world goes— 
accepted gentlemen. Not that she cared for mere birth, neither did 
her father ; but then, he liked a man who had done something to 
establish his position in the circle of genius or talent. She knew he 
would be angry with her present adventure, and had determined to 
see Raymond no more. She would not walk again in the lane while 
he was in the village, and so on that afternoon she walked round by 
the highway to wander awhile in the pleasant woods. 

But Love plays havoc with resolutions, and laughs at human 
wisdom. Florence almost believed in Fate when she saw Raymond 
reclining in the shade of the hazel trees. Neither was he displeased 
to see his schemes overturned. But he determined to be firm in 
leaving the village that afternoon. He would take a last farewell, 
and end his romance for ever. 

They chatted awhile on indifferent subjects, and after a few 
moments Florence sat on the grass at a little distance from Raymond, 
and Cupid, all invisible, sat between. Raymond talked of his hopes 
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and fears, with the future hanging mistily before him, and Florence 
proved a sympathetic listener. He wished for encouragement, and 
her ready goodwill gave him pleasure. 

“T am an idle fellow,” he said, after a lull in the conversation. 
“J have lingered here too long, and must say good-bye to these 
sweet scenes this afternoon, or I shall never complete my tour.” 

**So soon,” she replied; ‘‘so soon,” and turned her wondering 
eyes upon him. 

“‘ But I have already stayed more than a week, and my holiday is 
not for ever. Arcadian pleasures are always short, and,” with a 
smile, “ pleasant.” And he moved a little nearer toward her. 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully, drumming “ Bacon’s Essays” 
with a bunch of green nuts. ‘This has been a pleasant place with 
me. But then, happiness does not last.” 

“Memory,” he cried. ‘Is not memory sweet?” And after a 
short pause, “ The joy of this visit will not end this afternoon. It 
will dwell in my mind with the freshness of these woods, and make 
my studies easier, my struggles less hard.” And his hand laid upon 
hers and brushed it unconsciously. The brushing thrilled Florence 
through and through, but she made no movement. 

“Tt is a strange world,” she said somewhat passionately. ‘“ Here 
am I, a simple girl with nothing to do but be merry or sad, without 
a thought, without a care, wanting nothing ; and you a man with a 
brave heart and large brain toiling up the steeps of life almost without 
a friend. It is a hard world that prevents such as I helping such 
as you.” 

Raymond crept a little closer, and replied with much feeling, “I 
would I were worthy of such a mind. Labour would be amusement, 
toil as sweet as the glad song of yonder chaffinch.” 

She lifted her head slightly, and exclaimed with some emphasis, 
“The world is all wrong, and we are foolish slaves chained to rusty 
customs.” 

“Nay,” he answered very gently, “the world is right, custom is 
right. It is good that man should work, and ”—in a subdued tone— 
“woman love.” 

Their hands quivered, and he continued, “ Love is the key of 
life—woman is the helpmate of man. Till this week I have never 
known pure happiness, and even love is not for me.” 

She made no reply ; indeed, was afraid to look up. “ Will you 
call me Raymond before I go?” he asked a little tenderly. ‘It will 
be music to me in after days.” 

She lifted her eyes, and whispered his name blushingly. It burst 
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the passion in his heart, broke all his resolutions down, and all his 
waiting love flooded out in one impetuous exclamation—“ Florence !” 
And their lips tied their hearts together with one long, glowing kiss. 
And the afternoon hasted away, and the shadows deepened on the 
grass, and all their moments blushed with utter love. 

In one of the pauses of conversation, Florence asked somewhat 
shyly, “ You will not leave to-day, Raymond ?” 

“No,” he replied with a joyous voice, “I shall stay here for the 
remainder of my holiday.” 

“But what of our positions?” he inquired presently. “Is it 
right for me toremain? How can I, a poor man and humble, go to 
your father and say, ‘I love your daughter!’ He would call me a 
madman, and perhaps justly ; but how can I prevent the madness ? ” 
he concluded with a roguish smile. 

“ Better not go to my father,” suggested Florence seriously. “ We 
will wait upon Fate.” 

“ But Fate is a difficult master,” he protested. 

“ Have you not brains?” cried Florence confidently. “And do 
not lovers live upon hope? My father loves brains. Work! and 
here is a kiss to encourage you ;” at the same time pressing her lips 
to his with a sweet little laugh. 

“ Like a knight in the middle ages,” he said with some amuse- 
ment. ‘Win my spurs and then come and claim my bride. Love 
and ambition shall be my steeds,” he proceeded, “and you shall pray 
for my success.” 

And they were merry and light with the joy of love, and feared 
not the future. 

A few moments afterwards, Florence detached the tiny scissors 
from her chatelaine, and said, “Our hair shall bind us together till 
my knight wins his spurs.” And she cut one of his dark locks away 
and gave him the scissors. And he severed one of her bright silken 
tresses. She gave him a few threads of each, and he put them in a 
little gold locket which was hanging on her watch-guard. The 
remainder she tied together with a bit of blue ribbon, and then 
inquired where he would keep it. “Ah, Bacon’s Zssays,” she said, 
catching sight of the book. On picking it up, it opened at the essay 
entitled, Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self. “This is a suitable place,” 
she cried playfully, and read the title aloud. ‘ And a favourite, too,” 
she proceeded, “ for what is this underlined—JBe so ¢rue to thyself as 
thou be not false to others? Bacon wrote that for you,” she declared 
with a merry laugh. ‘You are to bea true knight, then you will 
not be false to me.” 
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She kissed the hair and placed it against the words, closed the 
book, and returned it to her lover. ‘“ Keep it there till my knight 
comes to claim his bride, and if she be false, burn it, and forget the 
saithless maid.” 

The afternoon had slipped by unheeded, and they left the 
happy place, and soon afterwards parted at the stile leading to the 
farm. 

Raymond watched Florence pass the little garden wicket, saw 
her go along the beaten path bordered with old-fashioned cottage 
flowers, and when she came to a large currant bush standing at the 
corner, she turned and wafted him a kiss from her pretty fingers, 
and the next moment she was hidden from his sight. 

Raymond Wedderburn never saw her again. When Florence 
reached the farmhouse, she found her father waiting for her with 
some impatience. Everything was packed for instant departure. 
His only brother was dying in a distant part of England, and 
he was anxious to leave by the next London train. Florence 
had no time for thought, no time for writing ; indeed, she could not 
communicate with Raymond through the medium of an ordinary 
farmhouse servant. That would reveal her secret. She would trust 
to the post, and explain her sudden departure to Raymond at the 
first opportunity. 

Florence and her father arrived at their London home with only 
sufficient time to dine and repack, and catch the last train to the 
west of England. Florence scribbled a hasty note to Raymond 
in her bedroom, and ended with “many loves.” She posted it, 
with other letters, on her way to the station. It was delivered at 
the old Surrey inn on the following day by the one o’clock post. 
But it was too late. Raymond had gone, and it never reached 
his hands. 

That same morning he had gone out into the lane with a light 
heart to wait for Florence, and he could not understand her delay. 
He had been anticipating her sweet embrace, and his disappoint- 
ment was exceedingly bitter. He returned downcast and somewhat 
wrathful to the village inn, and there heard one of the farm-labourers 
telling “ mine host” that the great London painter and his daughter 
had left the farm last evening hurriedly, and taken all their luggage 
with them. This was sufficient for Raymond. “But why has 
Florence not written?” he murmured to himself again and again. 
That was mysterious and unkind, and in his dreary anguish he left 
for his home by the next train. 

Florence’s letter reached the inn an hour after he had gone. The 
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landlord kept it in his bar-parlour till it was yellow ; and when he 
died, his family opened it, and not understanding—burnt it. 

Day by day went by, and week by week, and Raymond could 
not unravel the meaning of Florence’s silence. It was strange, even 
painful, for he had given her his home address. He would not 
write, for he thought her hasty departure required some explanation. 
Indeed, they had made no arrangements about writing, and he did 
not wish to compromise her. And then, though humble, he was 
proud. 

Day by day went by, and week by week, and Florence wondered, 
with a great swelling heart, why Raymond did not reply to her letter, 
for she had given directions how to do so. She would not write 
again—that would be overstepping the bounds of maiden modesty. 

And so day by day went by, and week by week, and two hearts 
were sundered for ever. 

Raymond continued his law studies, but not with such enthu- 
siasm as he had imagined a few weeks previously. Still he worked 
steadily, and with a set purpose ; he would make himself worthy of 
Florence, if that might be, and some day claim her, if she still 
desired such a consummation. He was called to the Bar in due 
course, but his progress as a barrister was slow—so slow that he 
drifted into journalism for his daily bread; but after a time he 
mounted from journalism into the higher walks of literature. He 
even became an authority in its most difficult branches. He under- 
stood books, men, and things thoroughly ; and his articles com- 
manded a high price. He was much sought after by the leaders of 
fashion, but society did not tempt him. He had no taste for it, and 
he was only to be seen at the tables of a few choice friends—poets, 
painters, actors, and bookmen. He had even met Florence’s father 
at one of these gatherings; but that was many years after he 
had plighted troth with her in the scented quietude of a Surrey 
wood. 

Florence had grown weary with waiting—had given up hope, and 
had learned to look at life indifferently. She grew fond of society ; 
went to balls, theatres, garden-parties, picnics, and became fascinated 
with her foolish life. Gaiety became a passion with her, and, after a 
time, she almost forgot Raymond, and some two years afterwards she 
married an officer in the Guards. Her romance ended, and her 
better mind was dead. 

Not so with Raymond. He had not forgotten Florence, nor the 
kiss that was to make him a true knight. He still loved the memory 
of those honied days, and cherished Florence in his heart as a happy 
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dream that lingers until sunset. She was ever the fair Florence he 
had met in a Surrey lane. 

And this bright summer afternoon on which we discovered him 
in his study, with “ Bacon’s Essays” open before him, the romance 
of fifty years past was recalled with freshness and vividity. He did 
not lose one little laugh or forget one blushing kiss. Again he saw 
her stumble at the stile, and once more assisted her to recover the 
scattered wild flowers. Again he saw her tie their hair together in 
the shade of the hazel trees ; and now he stroked the mingled locks 
with tenderness, nay, with tears, for he was old and weary, and the 
romance of his youth was like the splendour of a fallen rose ; it 
could be imagined, but not recovered. And through the vista of the 
long departed years he could hear the mellow music of Florence’s 
voice laughing the underlined words-—Be so true to thyself as thou be 
not false to others. 

“T have been truc, Florence,” he murmured, as though addressing 
her ; “and you, not false ; no, not false, but mistaken.” 

He did not burn the hair, but replaced it reverently, and returned 
the book to its place. 

The little volume is now among my treasures, but Raymond 
Wedderburn has taken his long rest. 








“CHARLES LUSTED, 


a 


Se Sa 





! 
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ROUND PEVENSEY MARSH. 


CHARTER of King John’s reign empowered the “ barons,” or 
freemen, of Pevensel to build a town upon a headland which 
lay between the port of Pevensel and Langenie, within the liberty of 
the Cinque Ports, and with all the liberties which the men of the 
Cinque Ports enjoyed. This, we may believe, was the first formal 
incorporation of the town of Pevensey as a “limb,” or member, of 
the more ancient Cinque Port of Hastings. The seal of the Cor- 
poration of the bailiff, jurats, and commonalty of Pevensey belongs 
to the same period, and bears the figure of an ancient ship and the 
inscription “Sigillum baronum domini regis Angliz de Pevenes.” 
The termination e/ inthe name Pevensel appears to be the Norman 
equivalent of the Saxon zg or ey, “an isle,” for we find a similar form 
Romenel for Romney. It is not easy to understand why the people 
of Pevensey should have wished to dui/d a town, for the borough of 
Pevensey is referred to in Domesday book as having contained, 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor, twenty-four burgesses, who 
returned the sum of 35s. for harbour dues. Horsfield goes so far as 
to think that the town mentioned in this charter was either never 
built or that it is represented by the adjoining village of Westham ; 
but, I take it, the charter in question is merely in the nature of a 
confirmation and enlargement of ancient rights and liberties already 
existing, and is intended to supply the place of that common legal 
fiction, a supposed lost grant. Strange to say, no historian has taken 
the trouble to chronicle the progress of those great natural changes 
in the coast line of Sussex that brought ruin upon the Cinque Ports 
and their “ members”—towns which during the Middle Ages 
supplied England with all its navy and controlled all the fisheries of 
the south coast. We do not even know the date when the large 
island, a mile and a half in length, and shown in Norden’s map of 
1676 as extending along the shore opposite to where St. Leonards 
now stands, was washed away. 
The sea is for ever wearing away the white cliffs of Beachy Head. 
The chalk of which they are composed is rapidly dissolved by the 
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action of the waves and carried away in suspension towards the 
German Ocean, but the masses of flint which they contain are 
removed much more slowly. The great flints which one sees ranged 
in horizontal lines along the face of the cliffs, and which geologists 
assure us are fossil sponges that once grew at the bottom of the sea, 
until layer after layer was successively encrusted with silica and 
buried in the ooze which helped to build up the chalk forma- 
tions, are hurled about by the waves, and ground in the mill of the 
sea until they assume the form, first of rounded boulders, next of 
beach, then of fine gravel, and lastly of coarse sand. ‘The prevailing 
south-west wind casts all this flinty dééris upon the shore, and, as 
the flow of the tide up channel, backed by the wind, is more efficient 
than the corresponding ebb in the teeth of the wind, these masses of 
shingle have a constant tendency to travel, little by little, inch by 
inch, eastward along the coast, until they are finally arrested and 
diverted out to sea by the ever-growing tongue of beach at Dunge- 
ness. Anyone who has crossed the tract of shingle near Eastbourne 
known as the “ Crumbles” must be amazed when he reflects upon the 
stupendous waste of chalk strata which that accumulation of flint débris 
represents. Even inthe palmy days of the ancient Cinque Ports there 
must have been a constant difficulty in keeping the harbours clear of 
beach ; but there came a period when encroachments of the sea, ora 
new set of the tide, or some other cause, piled such a mighty bank of 
shingle along the flat shore between Eastbourne and Hastings that 
the entrance to Pevensey Haven and the mouths by which the land- 
water found an exit to the English Channel were completely blocked. 
The wash of the tides was thus excluded from the levels lying behind 
the foreshore, and the fresh water from the downs and uplands 
was pent in behind the barrier of beach, and deposited mud and 
sediment, until what had once been a shallow inlet of the sea was 
| converted into dry land. 

q At Otham, near Hailsham, there once existed a small monastery, 
of which nothing now remains but a chapel, of late used as a stable. 
f The monks found the land so unproductive that they removed to 
W Bayham as early as the beginning of King John’s reign, but their 
charters, which belong to a period anterior to their removal, give 
us a graphic picture of the condition of Pevensey Marsh when 
the levels lying between Eastbourne, Bexhill, Wartling, Hailsham, 
4 and Willingdon were to a great extent occupied by a tidal lagoon, 
: from which emerged the isles of Rickney, Manxey, Horsey, Hidney, 
Mountney, Langney, Pevensey, and Northey. By one of the Otham 
i, charters, Ralph de la Water, the younger son of William de la Water, 
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of Wartling, gave to the monastery all the land which his father had 
held of the canons in villeinage. It is significantly the younger son 
who conveys the land, for the custom of “ Borough English,” or 
descent of land to the youngest son of the tenant, prevailed in this 
district. By another, a knight named William of Northiam gave 
“poor Will of the water,” himself and all his family and chattels, 
together with all the lands which his born villeins (wativ) the said 
poor Will (named of the water), Peter le large, and William, son of 
Simon de la heche, held of him x nativitate at Rockland. This is 
by no means a solitary example of a grant to the abbey of Otham of 
Saxon villeins, who were considered to be so intimately attached to 
the spot on which they were born that they were incapable of 
quitting it, and passed with it to the grantees as naturally as did the 
cottages in which they dwelt. Wartling Hill formed the boundary of 
Pevensey Marsh, and poor Will of the water doubtless found employ- 
ment of some kind on the swampy level at its foot. Simon de la 
heche is a very grandiloquent title for a villein to bear, but, when 
translated into English, it means nothing more than Simon with the 
hatchet or pick, and reminds one irresistibly of the metamorphosed 
footman of Thackeray, who figured as “Jeames de la Pluche, 
Esquire.” The epithets given to these villeins are examples of 
English family surnames in process of evolution. Rockland is a 
locality in Wartling parish, where the monks of Otham enjoyed the 
privilege, granted to them in 1251, of holding a weekly market, and 
a three-days fair commencing on the day before the feast of St. John 
the Baptist. Another benefactor of the same abbey was Gilbert de 
Aquila, who died abroad in Normandy in 1205, and gave land upon 
the Dicker, near Wiske, above Pevenham (Pevensey), and sixty cart- 
loads of peat a year from his peat bog at Pevenham, as long as the bog 
should last, and afterwards a rent of two shillings and sixpence from 
the town of Pevenham. The Dicker, situate north-east of Hailsham, 
was originally forest-land denuded of timber by the local ironworks 
(so Norden informs us), and more recently an open common. A 
dicker of iron consisted of ten bars of iron, and a dicker of leather 
of ten hides of leather; and so we may conclude that the name 
“dicker” was applied to a piece of ground containing ten hides of 
land, though of course a hide of leather and a hide of land have 
nothing in common beyond the circumstance that one is pro- 
duced upon the other. Wiske is probably a survival of the word 
hiwisc, applied originally to the “family” holding of a Saxon 
ceorl, and equivalent to a hide of land. People nowadays would 


scarcely dream of the existence of peat underlying the fertile 
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pastures of Pevensey Marsh, but it must formerly have been 
a very valuable commodity to the inhabitants of the marsh villages, 
which were some miles distant from the great forest of Sussex. 
Richard le Brode, too, granted a peat moss at Langney, and 
Thurstan, son of Gilbert de Hoding, gave half a hide of land in 
Langport, afterwards described as Lamport in Borne (Eastbourne). 
John de Horsenden, or Horsmonden, also gave some land in 
the same manor of Burne (Eastbourne). But the most curious 
gift of all was that of one-third part of the salt-pan, called the 
golden, situate in the marsh between Pevenham and Peplesham, for 
Mr. Cooper (to whose interesting paper in the fifth volume of the 
Sussex Archeological Collections I am indebted for the translation 
of the above-quoted passages from the charters of Otham Abbey) 
considered that the site of the golden salt-pan. was not at the 
Pepplesham between Bexhill and St. Leonards, but in the heart of 
{ the marsh between Pevensey and Wartling. There certainly was in 
Wartling parish (which, by the way, extends to the sea-shore) a place 
{ called Pepplesham, referred to in the mone returns as Peplestun, 
i and if the locality in question were indeed situate at any distance 
inland, it only shows what a vast amount of brine must have been 
contained in the waters of Pevensey level. Salt-pans for obtaining 
salt by evaporation of sea-water were of common occurrence on the 
south coast. Domesday book mentions no less than sixteen at 
Eastbourne, five at Meads, and thirteen at Hailsham, which is now 
: five miles distant from the sea-shore. Our ancestors had no fresh 
j meat to eat from Michaelmas until Lady Day. Beef killed in 
October was salted for use during the winter months. Towns 
such as Pevensey must also have done a large trade in fish-curing. 
| Hence the value of these local salt-pans. The marshes were the 
haunt of immense flocks of ducks and other waterfowl, and their 








memory is preserved by the name of “ Decoy,” which occurs at 
i Willingdon, Glynde, and Herstmonceux. 
; Portions of the levels were at an early period reclaimed, and 


Dugdale, in his ‘Fens and Marshes,” gives many dry details of the 
work carried out by the Commissioners of Sewers, from the reign 
of Edward I. downward, in making and repairing the sea-banks 
and river-banks of Pevensey Marsh, and incidentally mentions 
several “towns” which have since disappeared, such as Manxey 
T (“the Monk’s isle”), Horsey, and Helyng or Helyngham, unless 
i the last-named can be identified with Hellingly. 

Pevensey was for a short period the residence of the eccentric 
Andrew Borde, successively a student at Oxford, a Carthusian monk 
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of the Charterhouse, a doctor of physic, physician to the King, and 
the original of all the “Merry Andrews” who haunted country fairs. 
His brother Richard was vicar of both Pevensey and Westham, and 
chaplain of Northey. The local authorities had held a “ last,” or 
court of the marshes, at Westham in the twenty-fourth year of 
Henry VIII., and had taken measures to prevent unauthorised 
persons from catching fish in Pevensey Marsh; and Borde thus 
ridicules their proceedings in his “ Merry Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gotham,” for Gotham is the name of a neighbouring manor, and 
Gotham Marsh, which forms part of it, lies hard by the town of 
Pevensey. ‘When that Good Friday was come, the men of Gotham 
did cast their heads together what to do with their white herrings, 
red herrings, their sprats, and salt fish, Then one consulted with 
other, and agreed that all such fish should be cast into the pond or 
pool which was in the middle of the town, that the number of them 
might increase against the next year. Therefore, every one that had 
got any fish left did cast them into the pond. Then one said, ‘I 
have as yet gotten left so many red herrings,’ ‘Well,’ said the 
other, ‘and I have yet left so many whitings.’ Another imme- 
diately cried out, ‘I have as yet gotten so many sprats left.’ And 
said the last, ‘1 have got so many salt fishes. Let them all go 
together into the great pond without any distinction, and we may be 
sure to fare like lords the next year.’ At the beginning of the next 
Lent they immediately went about drawing the pond, imagining 
that they should have the fish, but were much surprised to find 
nothing but a great ee/, ‘Ah!’ said they, ‘a mischief on this eel, 
for he hath eaten up our fish. What must we do with him?’ said 
one to the other. ‘Kill him!’ said one to the other. ‘Chop him 
in pieces,’ said another. ‘ Nay, not so,’ said the other ; ‘ but /e¢ us 
drown him'\’ ‘Be it accordingly so,’ replied they all. So they 
immediately went to another pond, and did cast the eel into the 
water. ‘Lie there,’ said these wise men, ‘and shift for thyself, since 
you can expect no help from us.’ So they left the eel to be drowned ! ” 
(Halliwell, p. 13.) 

The drowning of the culprit eel is an allusion to the manner in 
which the bailiff, jurats, and commonalty of Pevensey put their 
criminals to death ; for, if the latter were freemen, they were taken 
to the town bridge (or town pier) at high water and drowned in the 
harbour, but if they had not the franchise, they were hanged in the 
Lowy or Liberty, at a place called “ Wahztrew.” Any respectable 
person who had resided within the Lowy for a year and a day could 
become a freeman by paying scot and lot to the commonalty, and 
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of Pevensey, 1356.) 

Commissioners were appointed in 1340 to hold an inquisition 
preparatory to levying taxes, called zone or ninths, that is to say, 
q the ninth lamb, the ninth fleece, and the ninth sheaf; and their 
q report gives a most deplorable account of the condition of agriculture 
in Sussex during the reign of Edward III., though it is only natural 
j to suppose that the inhabitants invariably made the worst of their 
| case. At Wartling and Hoo 600 acres of marsh and scrub lands, 
j which had formerly been productive, were inundated by the sea, or 
covered with sediment by land floods. The same tale is told of all 
the parishes on the coast, and it has been calculated that, during the 
{ preceding half-century, some 5,500 acres of land had been entirely 
(] destroyed by the sea in Sussex alone. The people of Brighton 
attributed their losses to floods and murrain ; those of Blatchington 


one penny to the light of St. Nicholas, their patron saint. (Custumal 





H 

i to the extreme dryness of the weather. At Eastbourne a great deal 
i of land had gone out of cultivation. Seaford had been ravaged by 
I the French, and many of its inhabitants killed and wounded, while 
at Friston and other parishes the people had been unable to sow the 
land from poverty and fear of the “ Normans.” At West Wittering 
i the wheat had been devoured year after year by the Bishop of 
Chichester’s rabbits, and the crops of Ovingdean by those of the 
a Earl de Warenne. Is it possible that some wag had been making 
fun of the august commission ? 

The Sussex marshes were sometimes called “brooks,” from the 
streams of running water which traversed them. The term survives 
I in the names of many marsh fields at Eastbourne. The following 
examples are taken from the old map, dated 1758, of Mr. Calverley’s 
Hh estate at that place. The area of the same fields are thereon 
} described with reference to two distinct standards of admeasurement, 
q namely, the ancient “ tenantry ” computation, and the modern statute 
f measure, thus :— 


it 

i Tenantry. Statute. 

il Acres A. R. P. 

id Cowbrook . . ° . 6 st © 

a Chawbrook < . 2 z 3 90 

i Horsebrook . ‘ . 2 se = 
Gosebrook . : ‘ ee . 3, 025 


Ml The estimated contents are here, as elsewhere, usually much in 
excess of the actual admeasurement, for the acre-strips of common 
if land held “in tenantry” were frequently only nominal or reputed 
i acres. Another local term for marsh land was “ wish,” which meant 
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a piece of ground washed, but not actually overflowed, by a river 
or stream. The “Wish Tower” at Eastbourne derives its name 
from a marsh which formerly lay behind it. There are fields at 
Glynde called “Lamp Wish” and “ Rye Wish,” and one at Berwick 
called “ Wren Wish.” 

The arable ground upon the uplands and sides of the downs was 
called “laines,” or “lanes,” and these were divided into portions or 
shares called “yard-lands.” It is necessary to explain that in feudal 
times a yard-land was the ordinary holding of a copyhold tenant, and 
consisted of a house in the village, and a “bundle” of thirty acre- 
strips of land, not lying together, but scattered far and wide in the 
open fields, and intermixed with the acre-strips which formed the 
component parts of other copyholders’ yard-lands, and with similar 
acre-strips which made up the holdings of the freehold tenants or of 
the lord’s “demesne,” or home farm. The copyholder held his yard- 
land at the will of the manorial lord of the local “tun,” or “ ham,” to 
which the same belonged, and according to the custom of the manor. 
We are apt to picture the manor of medizeval times as lying within a 
ring fence, and ruled out into distinct divisions of freehold, copy- 
hold, demesne, and waste land, but very often it was not so, for the 
respective holdings of lord, freeholder, and copyholder were alike 
intermixed in scattered strips, consisting usually of one acre each, 
and separated from one another, not by hedges, but by “balks,” 
or borders of unploughed turf. This mode of agriculture, known 
as the “open field” system of husbandry, was derived from our 
Saxon ancestors, and helps to explain why it is that adjoining 
manors so often appear to overlap and intermingle one with 
another. 

The old estate map before referred to gives the names of some 
marsh fields near the Bourne stream (thereon called “ Broad 
Bourne”), which point to the former existence of such acre-strips in 
Bourne level, viz.: the names, “In six acres” (i.e. six acre-strips 
thrown into one), “In four acres,” and “Susan’s oakacre.” Susan, 
the tenant of one of the old Eastbourne farms, is commemorated 
by “Susans Road.” 

Not only, then, were the laines or ploughlands occupied in 
common, but the “leases” or down pastures as well. We often 
meet with the expression “ cow-lease,” “ ox-lease,” or “ bullock-lease.” 
It is the Saxon word Zse, meaning a pasture. In the parish of 
Berwick it was the custom of late years for the owner of every lease, or 
right of pasturage, to turn out upon the common pasture one bullock 
from May 12 to December 11, #1¢, from St. Philip and St. James’s 
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Day to St. Andrew’s Day, old style, and three, or formerly five, 
sheep from December 12 to April 6, old Lady Day. 

The rector of Berwick, in 1619, used to allow his parishioners 
one ox pasture upon the lease tithe free for every “wist” of land 
they tilled. A wist was a superficial measure, containing at that 
period from sixteen to eighteen acres, though in Saxon times it was 
equivalent to half a hide, or sixty acres. We may observe, by the 
way, that there used to be a locality at Eastbourne called “ the half 
hide,” whose name still lingers in “‘ Hyde Gardens.” 

Some portions of the brooks and wishes of the Sussex marshes 
were also held in common, or to use a local expression, in “tenantry.” 
A good example of land subject to this ancient tenure was until 
lately to be found in the parish of Southease, near Lewes. Every 
commoner had the right of turning out upon the marsh called 
“North Wish” a certain number of cattle, proportionate to the 
number of yard-lands he possessed in the arable field of the parish. 
These cattle were allowed to graze there from August 12, old 
Lammas Day, by which date all the hay crop had to be removed, 
until April 6, old Lady Day, when the stock was driven off, and the 
land again laid off for mowing. The commoners subsequently 
assembled upon the land for the purpose of “ trading the wish,” that 
is, treading or measuring it out into shares of meadow. At this 
annual ceremony one portion of the North Wish was divided into 
fourteen lots, technically called “hides,” and another portion into 
thirteen lots, called “clouts.” Fourteen sticks, about half a foot in 
length, were then notched or marked with certain conventional 
characters. The eighth of these characters was called the “ Doter,” 
and the fourteenth the “ Drinker.” The marked sticks were then 
placed in the pocket of one of the party. The commoner whose 
turn came first drew out a stick, which was stuck in the ground at 
the boundary line of the first “hide,” the turf beside it being marked 
with a corresponding character, so that there should be no dispute 
when the meadow was mown for hay. The second commoner then 
drew a stick, and the same process was continued, until the whole 
fourteen hides or shares had been allotted. They then proceeded 
to divide the remainder of the North Wish in a similar manner, each 
taking a “clout,” except the one who had previously obtained the 
Doter, and who had to go without a clout. A functionary called the 
“‘crier” afterwards put up the right of mowing one moiety of the 
Drinker hide for sale by auction. It fell to the lot of the highest 
bidder, and one-half of the purchase-money was devoted to a dinner 
for the benefit of the assembled commoners, while the other half 
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of the proceeds of sale was given to the labourers to spend on ale. 
These’ so-called hides were not always allotted to.a single com- 
moner, but sometimes to several in various proportions. For 
instance, the tenants of the parish of Telscombe, who had no marsh 
land of their own, nevertheless possessed the right of making hay 
in the marsh lands of Southease, and were accordingly entitled to 
participate in the annual trading of the North Wish, in respect of 
one of the fourteen hides or shares, 

In a neighbouring parish, that of Kingston, the Drinker hide 
went to each owner of yard-land in rotation, and he had to pay 
eighteen-pence to supply drink to the other commoners at the trading 
of the wish. (Suss. Arch. Coll. iv. 305.) ‘These common rights have 
now been abolished by means of inclosure Acts. Many similar 
customs are doubtless to be found chronicled in the old manorial 
records of the neighbourhood. They are evidence of that common 
or open-field system of agriculture which was once so general 
throughout the kingdom, but of which very few traces now remain. 
Those who have read Seebohm’s work on “ The English Village 
Community ” will best understand their import. 

The Pevensey and Bourne levels are all in permanent pasture, 
without a tree or hedge to break the monotony of the scenery, and 
are intersected by numerous broad ditches full of water, a happy 
hunting-ground for the naturalist who has a weakness for aquatic 
forms of life. The stock turned out to graze upon these marshes 
are superintended by persons called “lookers,” who are intimately 
acquainted with every inch of the ground they traverse, much of 
which is far remote from any human dwelling. 

We have encountered one of these lookers on his round, drome 
in a “smock frock” and armed with a “bat.” He had walked all 
the way from Bexhill to see after some of Maas (Master) Elphick’s 
’arses (horses), and remarked in his cheerful, high-pitched Sussex 
tone, “ De zun be that arful ’ot in dis ’ere maarsh, and I be so 
unaccountable dry, 1 be, that there baint no gettin’ along no’ows.” 
The “ dis,” “ dat,” and “de” and the broad pronunciation of the vowel 
“a” betray the Teutonic origin of the Sussex peasants. Natives of 
the county may be easily recognised by their pronunciation of local 
names. Alciston is, or was, called “ Ahson,” Alfriston “ Ahson-town,” 
Litlington “ Lillinton,” Lullington “ Linkun,” Hailsham “ Helsom,” 
Selmeston “Simson,” Chalvington “Chanton,” Bodiam “ Bodjam,” 
Northiam “ Norjam,” and Pevensey ‘“ Pemsey” ; while in such names 
as Eastbourne, Westham, Polegate, and Seaford the accent is thrown 
very heavily upon the /as# syllable, contrary to the usage in most other 
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parts of the kingdom. Hellingly, Ardingly, and Markly are made 
to rhyme with “ fly.” Amongst surnames Alchorne is corrupted into 
“Orchin,” Alcock or Aucock into “Orkit,’ and Pocock into 
* Pockit ” or “ Pawk.” 

The white smock-frock or round-frock, once the characteristic 
dress of the Sussex peasantry, is seldom worn now. It was formerly 
the custom for a squire or farmer to be carried to the grave by his 
tenants or labourers dressed in black smock-frocks. We may some- 
times see a carter, clad in one of these old-fashioned garments, plod- 
ding along the dusty marsh road, or “ Pevensey trade,” in charge of 
his heavy farm waggon and its team of four strong horses. We may 
also occasionally see upon the downs the now uncommon sight of a 
cart or plough drawn by oxen instead of horses. 

Pevensey must have been entirely isolated by water or marsh in 
Roman times, and except that it lay near to the harbour, it was, 
from a strategic point of view, in a position of small importance 
compared to Eastbourne, which was the key to the only available 
road up the country, namely, one which followed the foot of the 
downs, and so avoided the swamps and forests of the interior. It 
would have been a cramped and unhealthy site for a garrison camp, 
much more so for a city. Pevensey would have been known as the 
port of Anderida, even though the city of that name were situate 
four or five miles distant at Eastbourne. 

The foundations of a Roman villa which were discovered at the 
latter place in 1848, near where the Queen’s Hotel now stands, 
had been for the most part washed away by the sea, and there is 
a ridge of rocks in front of the town, uncovered at low tide, which 
appears to have formed the foundation of the cliff at no very remote 
period. It is not impossible, therefore, that the site of the much 
sought-for Roman colony of Anderida may, after all, have been at 
Eastbourne, and have been long ago submerged beneath the waves, 
just as we know old Hastings and old Winchelsea were in more 
recent times. 


THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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GOETHE AND WEIMAR. 


O Weimar! dir fiel ein besonder Loos ! 
Wie Bethlehem in Juda, klein und gross, 
GOETHE, ‘* Auf Mieding’s Tod.” 


O Weimar ! but thine is a singular fate ! 
Like Bethlehem city, so small, yet so great. 


EIMAR is a city of memories and of graves. The existing 
city is scarcely the reality: it dwells on the airy border- 
land between a dream and an actuality: but, nevertheless, very vivid 
and very dear to the imagination is the now torpid town, peopled 
vitally by the shadows of the mighty dead. It is the city emphati- 
cally of a genius and a prince ; although round Goethe, like planets 
placed too near the sun, move the comparatively fainter spectres of 
Schiller, of Herder, of Wieland, and other minor stars ; while the 
fair images of noble and graceful women—as the two Duchesses, Frau 
von Stein, Corona Schroter, and others—lend woman’s charm to the 
group and complete the constellation. Yes ; it is a city of the past, a 
city of the dead—but of the dead who are living yet ; of the dead whose 
life and work posterity will not willingly let die. As you gaze upon 
the houses, and learn to know the dwelling-places of Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder, Wieland, the men as they lived cease to be mere names, and 
become once more living personalities. Day by day, as you linger 
in quiet, quaint little Weimar, the impression deepens; and you 
realise clearly to the imagination the days and ways of the heroes of 
the Glanz-Periode. ‘These were the streets they saw ; these were the 
houses in which they lived. ‘Things seen are mightier than things 
heard ;” and he who would care to image in his fancy these men as 
they lived, and moved, and had their being, must go to Weimar, and 
there, intensely receptive, must allow the Athens of the Ilm to work 
upon the mind. Creative criticism must visit Weimar. Of itself, 
the place would not greatly attract ; but Weimar is pre-eminently 
the city of Goethe. 
But for its galaxy of writers Weimar would be in no way great ; 
but it is darkness which enables us to see the stars, and before we 
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study the little city as it now is, we should essay to look upon 
Weimar as it was when the men who have made it so great first 
arrived in it—that is, we must begin by trying to recall the Weimar 
of the last quarter of the last century. 

It now contains 21,500 inhabitants. In the last five-and. twenty 
years of the eighteenth century—Karl August reigned, it must be 
remembered, from 1775 to 1828—-Weimar contained 6,000 inhabit- 
ants, and about 500 houses. In 1851 Weimar was computed to 
possess 12,000 inhabitants, dwelling in 1,000 tenements. The old 
streets, narrow, winding, and dirty, the old houses, still exist ; but 
the city walls, the old towers, the city ditch, which then still in part 
lingered, have disappeared. Weimar may now be termed a park, 
with a villette added to it; but at the time which we are now trying 
to recall, the park—which we owe chiefly to Goethe—had not been 
made ; and Madame de Staél says, “‘ Weimar n'est pas une pettte 
ville, mais un grand chateau.” It was a great palace with a village 
attached to it. Schiller, writing to Korner, speaks of das Dorf 
Weimar; calls the place a village. The Prasidentin von Schwendler 
asked her postillion “‘ when they were going to arrive at Weimar ?” 
“* Madame, you are now in Weimar,” was the answer. At the gates, 
a Thorschreiber, a registering clerk, took down the names of all who 
in carriages passed into, or out of, the city, in order to report such 
names to Sevenissimo. This regulation was in force in Karl August’s 
time. Goethe writes to Frau von Stein, with whom he wished to 
take a drive into the country, and begs her, in order to avoid being 
reported at the gate, to get out of the carriage at the Sterndriicke. 
He does not like to prohibit the Zhorschreiber from reporting names, 
because das sieht kurios aus—that would appear singular or suspicious. 
To the westward of the old esplanade, a new quarter, consisting of 
large, quite modern houses, has recently sprung up ; but towards the 
end of the last century there were, in Weimar, none but old houses. 
The streets then were not lighted at night. The houses were dirty 
and discoloured ; but now paint and white-washing, which add to 
cleanliness and cheerfulness, hide something of the aspect of 
antiquity. The pavement was then notoriously bad ; it is not good 
now. Weimar to-day cnjoys the reputation of being very free from 
Réader-Gerrassel, from the rattling of wheels; but when the men 
who made the place what it now is first saw Weimar, few indeed 
must have been the peasants’ carts, or extra-posts, which disturbed 
the still serenity of its ever-quiet streets. The old market-place is 
(with the exception of a new town-hall) pretty much now what it was 
then. Old houses, some quaint and picturesque—especially that 
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house, date 1549, in which the two Kranachs, father and son, lived— 
surround the open space. The old Schloss, the Herzogsburg, was 
burned down in 1774, a year before Goethe came to Weimar ; and 
while the present palace, erected under his superintendence, was 
being built, the ducal family lived in the Fiirstenhaus. The new 
Schloss was first inhabited in 1803. The railway station is mercifully 
placed far from the heart of the city; but to attain to it, you pass 
the new museum, and observe several new houses and streets. Karl 
August did not become Grand Duke until after the Congress of 
Vienna : but Weimar, on the death of Wilhelm III., had passed, in 
1482, into the possession of that Ernestine line to which the Duchy 
still belongs. In those old days Weimar contained no statues ; not 
even one of Bernhard of Weimar, the successor in command of 
Gustav Adolf ; but it now boasts statues of Wieland (a bad work) ; 
a good one of Herder, which still records on the pedestal his aspira- 
tion towards Licht, Liebe, Leben ; and a double statue of Goethe and 
of Schiller, standing together before the theatre, which was built in 
1868. Rietschel has succeeded better with Schiller than he has with 
Goethe. Schiller was easier to treat ; he answered much more nearly 
to the popular idea of a poet ; but Goethe was himself too ideal to 
be successfully idealised by a sculptor. Rietschel has given to his 
Goethe a dourgeois air and manner ; and has half-subordinated the 
poet to the Philistine. 

In trying to recreate in our fancy the dull little city into which 
Karl August attracted so much grace and genius, we can scarcely 
picture to ourselves any image which shall be too small, dark, and 
narrow. The citizens were poor, and their way of life may be mildly 
described as simple. All splendour, or even comfort, centred in the 
Schloss. 

In our dream-walks through Weimar we always inevitably turn to 
the Park. Goethe, even as a mere gardener, worked for posterity ; 
and time ripens all natural beauties. Seventy years have improved 
the trees which were planted, the walks which were first designed. 
There are no boundaries to the Park, and it seems, therefore, to be 
almost boundless. There are no railings, gates, fences. It begins 
just behind the Bidiothek, and five minutes bring you into it from 
the heart of the little city. It contains winding walks, with cool 
shade when the sun shines ; it contains rocks, mosses, huts, houses, 
temples, monuments ; and you can still identify Schiller’s favourite 
bench. There is the Templar’s house, and that Rdmisches Haus 
which the Duke built twenty years after Goethe’s arrival in Weimar. 
The gardens give an idea of great space, so well are they designed. 
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There is the Borkenhéduschen, or little hut, built of the bark of trees, 
to which Karl August, attended by a single hussar, so often retreated 
in order to escape from the tedious ceremonies of little Court-life, 
Opposite to the Borkenhduschen, the gentle Ilm flowing between 
them, is that Gartenhaus in which Goethe lived, summer and winter, 
for seven years. When first he reached Weimar, the young poet 
lived for some little time in the /agerhaus, since pulled down, which 
stood close to the Frauenthor, near Wieland’s modest dwelling ; but 
he took a fancy for the Gartenhaus, then belonging to Bertuch, and 
Karl August said playfully to its owner, “ Bertuch, ich muss deinen 
Garten haben !” and the Prince bought the little residence, and gave 
it to the poet. From the house there is no view of the city or of 
other houses. A road, leading to Ober-Weimar, runs before it, and, 
opposite to it, wide meadows, tree-surrounded, stretch out to the 
banks of the quiet Ilm. Goethe came from the one side, Karl 
August from the other; the one from the Gartenhaus, the other 
from the Borkenhduschen, when they met to bathe, as they often did 
o’ nights, in the river. Goethe loved the Gartenhaus, and he always 
retained it after he had moved to the greater house in Weimar. He 
speaks of it as a “ Hohes Dach und niedriges Haus,” a high-pitched 
roof, and lowly house. It contains but very few rooms, and those 
are simple and are small. A modern gardener would probably 
object to reside in this Gartenhaus, which was for so long the 
dwelling-place of Goethe. Karl August, it is said, ceased to visit 
the Borkenhiuschen because he there saw an apparition. He told 
the details only to Goethe. The Gartenhaus is surrounded by fine 
trees, and it is set in a pleasant little garden, which Goethe himself 
delighted to cultivate. The rooms are preserved, so nearly as 
possible, in the state in which Goethe left them. His simple furni- 
ture still stands in the few and small rooms in which he lived and 
worked. We find that, sometimes, in summer, Goethe slept, 
wrapped in a cloak, in the baicony of his Gartenhaus. He was, 
until the later years of his long life, always hardy, fond of exercise— 
of dancing, swimming, fencing, riding, skating—and he was, in this 
respect, somewhat un-German. Goethe was an almost perfect 
instance of a just balance between physical and mental qualities, of 
a healthy mind in a healthy body. His attribute of physical health 
and beauty rendered him an Apollo in his splendid youth, a Jupiter 
in his stately age ; and mentally he is, perhaps, the greatest man who, 
since Shakspeare, has left a record of himself. 

In the Wittumspalais, or Dowager Palace, Weimar possesses a 
unique relic of the life of royalty during its G/anz-Periode, Here, 
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after the accession and marriage of her son, Karl August, lived and 
died the Dowager Duchess Anna Amalia; and the house, as 
regards furniture and decoration, is in the state in which the gay, 
genial, pleasure-loving Duchess left it. Occasionally the present 
Grand Duke gives a fé/e in the old palace, at which the dishes 
and drinks are all those of the day of Anna Amalia, while the 
plate and china used are those which she used. Ladies and 
gentlemen come to these unique /é/es in the costume of the end 
of the last, or the beginning of the present, century; and the 
servants wait in the liveries of the by-flown time. The effect is 
said to be illusion ; but no Goethe is now among the guests. You 
see still in their quaint, old-fashioned condition the very rooms, 
the very furniture, that the Duchess and her friends used and 
knew. You see the wretched little bedroom, small and incon- 
venient, in which Anna Amalia, who was but thirty-six when her 
son came to the throne, slept and died. You see her small, 
delicate, high-heeled red shoes, which suggest coquettish charm ; 
and on the walls hang, not only the portraits which she had col- 
lected, but the pictures which she possessed and loved. Like 
the paper on which an old letter has been written, the house is 
of a faint yellow colour, and its whole aspect suggests the forms 
of life of the day of powder, of patch, of wig, of feminine hooped 
dresses, and of masculine wide skirts. The ghosts of Weimar, 
in its time of glory, people these rooms, and live in, move in 
them ; though in our vision of the past they move, and bow, and 


smile, 
' With the splendour of a revel, 
And the stillness of a dream. 


On the second floor is the room of the Duchess’s memorable 
lady-in-waiting, Fraulein von Gochhausen. This little lady, short, 
and even somewhat deformed, was the wittiest woman at the Court 
of Weimar, and could attract all the great men of its brilliant 
period. There in that little room of hers they have all sat, have 
jested, and have talked. It is recorded of Fraulein von Géchhausen, 
under her bust now at Ettersburg, that “she was happy in 
that she was the favourite of all the muses, but happier yet 
in that she was the favourite of Anna Amalia.” Goethe sported 
with her. At Tiefurt he walled up the door of her room, and he 
was ready to play kindly practical jokes upon her, but he admired 
her wit, and cared for her opinion. She is one of the distinctive 
figures of the G/anz-Periode. The present ducal Sch/oss, dating from 
1803, contains Dichterzimmer or rooms in which grateful royalty 
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has sought to do honour in fresco to the great poets; but most 
memorable to me is the room in which, and the arm-chair from which, 
Goethe so often read aloud to the Court his own plays and poems, or 
those of other writers. 

Weimar contains, naturally, many portraits of its celebrities. 
Each palace has its own collection; but the art of portraiture, as 
represented by sculptor and by painter, finds its fittest home in the 
Bibliothek ; once a palace, and the birthplace of Bernhard von 
Weimar ; now a library, a portrait gallery, and a treasure-house of 
relics of the heroes of the little city, so small and yet so great. Its 
collection of old garments contains characteristic relics of the three 
great men who are most representative. It has the buff coat in 
which Gustav Adolf was shot (the bullet mark is just over the left 
shoulder-blade), the gown of Luther, and the ministerial uniform 
of Goethe. There, too, is Trippel’s fine bust of Goethe, made 
in Rome; there is Dannecker’s nobly idealised, colossal bust of 
Schiller ; and there is the gigantesque head of great Goethe, through 
which David d’Angers, in 1831, has essayed to represent the poet 
in a fine, if theatrical, frenzy, inspired by the dzemonic affatus which 
animated him when he conceived the Mephistopheles of his Faust. 

Of this fantastic, wild bust, Goethe said only, when he first saw 
it, “‘ Kurios !” and we can but echo his perplexed exclamation. We 
find, also, a full-length, life-size portrait of Karl August, by Jagemann, 
the brother of Frau von Heygendorf. The Grand Duke is in the 
costume of a sportsman, of a “forester,” and is about sixty years of 
age. The portrait, though valuable as a likeness, is not a masterpiece 
of painting. At that period of his life, the face, with its short upper 
lip and fallen-in mouth, of the genial Duke had become broad and 
squat ; nor had his figure retained many traces of the youthful ideal 
which we find in earlier portraits of him. And here, all so still—as 
still as death—live the effigies of Herder and of Wieland, of Anna 
Amalia, of Gdchhausen, of Madame de Staél, of Corona Schroter, of 
Zacharias Werner, of Lessing, and of Kant ; of Oeser, Winckelmann, 
Ludwig and Friedrich Tieck ; of Knebel and Einsiedel ; of Musius, 
Bode, Fernow, Heinrich Meyer—and, indeed, of all the heroes and 
heroines of that period of Weimar’s intellectual glory of which Goethe 
is the chief and king. Portraits of Napoleon and—this latter is a bad 
one—of Cromwell, suggest great men of other lands; but the 
Bibliothek collection forms a Walhalla of, essentially, German 
genius. 

It may here be mentioned that one of the attendants at this gallery 
is, or was, Herr Karl Grosse, who was twenty-eight when Goethe died, 
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in 1832 ; and who has often seen, and has spoken to, Germany’s 
greatest poet and thinker. ‘Time rolls its ceaseless course ;” and 
those who have seen Goethe with living eyes are now very few in 
number. Not without interest does one look upon, and speak with, 
the polite and friendly old Herr Karl Grosse. He has also seen 
Napoleon. May he long linger in his Bibiothek as a living man 
who has seen, and has known, Goethe ! 

Not only in Weimar itself, but all round the city are haunts 
indissolubly connected with our memories of Goethe ; and to look 
upon the very places in which he lived and worked (work and life 
were one to him) deepens our impression of the god-like man. 
Close to Weimar are the Lustschloss Belvedere, and the country 
palaces of Tiefurt and of Ettersburg. The two former places are 
each about three English miles from Weimar, but it takes two hours 
to drive to Ettersburg. 

In all three places Goethe has dwelt, has written, has lived ; in 
all three he has caroused with Karl August, has worshipped fair and 
gifted women, has talked with noble friends. In each place is his 
room—always plain, and simple, and homely. As we look at the 
dining-rooms of the three ducal palaces, we hear the clinking of 
glasses, we see the sparkle of Rhine wine, or the foam of champagne; 
we hear once more the now hushed voices, we see the figures, and 
we gaze upon eyes once so brilliant with frolic wit, or so calm in 
serene wisdom. Open-air theatres exist still at Tiefurt and at 
Belvedere. At Ettersburg he played Orestes, while winning Corona 
Schréter acted his own Iphigenia. The palaces, the theatres, are 
still there, though the actors are melted into air—into thin air—and 
are, like an insubstantial pageant, faded. These three places must 
be visited with reverence by every Goethe student. From a hill near 
Ettersburg you can see those Harz mountains, to which Goethe, as 
the landscape painter Otto Weber, once made his very memorable 
and charitable winter excursion. 

The principal church in Weimar is the Stadtkirche, an old, if 
scarcely venerable building. Just behind the church is the house 
of Herder, and in this church he often preached. Beneath its pave- 
ment sleeps Herder ; the hypochondriac problematische Natur ; and 
there rest also Anna Amalia, and Bernhard of Weimar. There is 
another remarkable church in Weimar—the bald and dreary 
Jakobskirche, in the churchyard of which were interred Goethe’s wife, 
and Schiller. 

No stone, no record, marks the spot in which Madame yon 
Goethe was buried, and no man now knows the place of her 
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interment. Goethe, it is certain, never raised any memorial to 
mark the grave in which his wife was laid to rest. She died 
June 6, 1816, and left her great husband in “a state bordering 
on despair.” It was in 1788 that Christiane Vulpius made 
Goethe’s acquaintance by presenting to him a petition in the 
Park. They were married October 17, 1806, in the Schlosskirche. 
We cannot avoid speculating upon the causes which led Goethe 
to abstain from rendering to her remains that last mark of tender 
remembrance which is implied by a gravestone, however simple. 
Had certain events in her life rendered him unwilling to perpetuate 
her memory : or was his seeming want of respect and care merely 
a part of that want of reverence for the dead, which—as we shall 
see in the case of Schiller—obtained in small German cities so late 
as the early part of this century ? 

On a gabled house stands the inscription “ Hier wohnte Schiller” ; 
and this is the house in which the most popular German poet 
passed the last three years of his life in Weimar—in that Weimar 
which he never loved, and in which he hoped not to die. But he 
did die in Weimar, and in this house. He bought the house 
(February 1802) from Mr. Mellish, for 4,200 gulden. It then 
stood on what was called the Zsf/anade. Opposite to the house 
were then trees, and the city ditch; the place was open and was 
quiet. It is now called the Schzllerstrasse, and opposite to Schiller’s 
dwelling has arisen a row of, for Weimar, splendid mansions. 
Schiller’s house is smaller than Goethe’s house, but the rooms in 
which Schiller lived and worked are larger than those which Goethe 
used for himself. Schiller had a very little, Goethe had a good 
garden. As we cross the threshold of the house, we may remember 
that here Schiller and Goethe parted from each other for the last 
time. Schiller was going to the theatre (his last visit to it) ; Goethe, 
who was very unwell, was going home to his house in the Frawen- 
plan. 

Hofrath Schwabe lived then on the ground-floor of Schiller’s 
house. The Frau von Schiller, and her children, occupied the 
first floor; and Schiller himself, and his sister-in-law, Madame 
von Wolzogen, lived on the upper storey. And there are his 
rooms now, in pretty much the state in which he, dying in his 
forty-sixth year, left them for ever. 

That is the little bedstead upon which he died. A mask of 
the dead face, and Jagemann’s picture of Schiller dead, stand at 
the head of the bed. On it are strewn laurels, ribbons ; and there 
is a general aspect of disorder, which gives the impression that the 
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body had just been removed from the bedstead. The room is full of 
relics of him. There is his simple furniture ; his writing-table, in a 
drawer of which were contained those rotten apples which stimulated 
Schiller and revolted Goethe. The room has two windows toward 
the street (then no street), and one window toward the little side- 
street. There are manuscripts in his handwriting, the rather common- 
place engravings of Palermo which he hung there, and a little spinnet 
lies by a guitar (with broken strings) on a small sofa. Yes, these 
are the rooms—a small room, looking out upon the garden, was 
Schiller’s bedroom until he was seized with his last fatal illness, and 
was moved into the larger room—in which Schiller lived, and worked, 
and died. The memorable house now belongs to the city of 
Weimar, and is freely open to the public. 

Turn we now to the night of May 12-13, 1805. By the dim 
light of a single candle, placed on the landing-place of the stairs, 
we look into the room which we have just been visiting, and we see 
Rudolf, Schiller’s servant, weeping as he watches by the coffin which 
contains the dead poet. It was then a custom in Weimar that the 
dead were carried to the grave by the members of one of the trades’ 
guilds, and the guilds took this office in turns. When Schiller died 
it was the turn of the Tailors’ Guild, and the members of it were 
already in attendance, when Hofrath Schwabe, indignant at the 
thought that Schiller should be borne to the grave by hireling hands, 
brought eleven of the poet’s friends and admirers who were willing 
to carry Schiller’s bier. The night was dark and rough, the air was 
cold, and the streets were, near midnight, wholly empty and 
deserted. One mourner only, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, 
followed the procession at a little distance. This mourner was 
Schiller’s brother-in-law, Wilhelm von Wolzogen. Goethe was ill, 
and was confined to his house. 

Into a common vault in the churchyard of the /akobskirche, a 
vault which already contained ten or more coffins, the remains of 
Schiller were turned. Hofrath Schwabe afterwards possessed himself 
of the skull, which was for a time exhibited in the Bibliothek. On 
November 17, 1827, the remains, or such remains of Schiller as 
could be found and identified, were collected together and transferred 
to the Fiirstengruft. When they searched the vault in which Schiller 
had first been buried they found that thirteen coffins, which had 
been piled the one upon another, had all burst, so that the bones of 
their inmates were huddled together almost indistinguishably. The 
skeleton of Schiller was pieced together by the anatomists, and was 


found to be complete, with the exception of one bone of one arm. 
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The skull was identified, and was added to the rest. Goethe designed 
a coffin (that one in which he now rests is a counterpart of the one 
he devised for Schiller), and the remains of the author of Wadzen- 
stein were laid to their final rest, this time, in the Prince’s Vault. 

We pass next to that place in Weimar which was once called 
Frauenplan, but which is now known as the Goetheplatz; and we 
stand before the chief sanctuary of Weimar—this is Goethe’s house. 

The house is long and low; high-roofed, one-storied, though with 
dormer windows in the roof; but not rising high. Of a dull, dirty 
yellow, with its long row of blank, lifeless windows, the house now 
looks unspeakably sad, and resembles a neglected monument. The 
door, led up to by a wide flight of steps, is large and noble ; and, as 
if in mockery, “ Sadve ” is still inscribed upon the deserted threshold. 
Since Goethe’s death, in 1832, the house had been jealously shut up 
by the hospitable poet’s two morbid grandsons, who also shut out 
from the sight and the use of men that full and glorious Wach/ass, or 
literary remains of Goethe, which have been, since the death of 
Walter von Goethe, inherited by the Grand Duchess, and which are 
now being given to the public. That part of the Goethe house 
which is of transcendent interest—those two small rooms, namely, 
in which Goethe chiefly lived, and worked, and slept, and died— 
was, when I was there, still closely shut up from the sight of pilgrim 
admirers by the order of the present Grand Duke, or by the over-zeal 
of his too obsequious servants. 

Apart from the memories of Goethe, which idealised it, the 
house itself is stately, noble, dignified. In addition to a certain lofty 
worth of character, the dwelling creates an impression of home and 
of family life, and it is much that it should do so in its present 
desolate condition. It is a house which suggests fulness of life, and 
of death. When you pass through the hall into the garden, you find 
a little arbour at the top of the stairs which descend into the garden 
itself, and in this little arbour, Goethe himself, Schiller, and the other 
great men of Weimar, have often sat, and talked, and drank the gay 
Rhine wine. The garden itself is now dank, and tangled, and over- 
grown ; but along that walk how often has He paced, sinnend, thinking, 
dreaming, and writing poems, as yet in the air ! 

Goethe first rented his town house in the Fraunenplan in 
November 1781; and, ten years later, Karl August bought and 
presented the mansion to his poet minister. Seventy-two years 
before Goethe first took it ; the house itself had been built by 
Kammer Kommissar Holmershausen, so that we well know its age. 
One of its attractions was, perhaps, in Goethe’s eyes, the fact that 
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this house was very near to the dwelling of the Frau Oberstallmeister, 
Charlotte von Stein. Above his garden door is a little summer- 
house : and, if you issue from this gate, a very private little street 
(then hardly a street), which runs along the Ackerwand, leads to the 
house in which Charlotte resided. She had a key of his garden-gate. 
The house of the Frau von Stein still stands, and still looks over 
that Ackerwand, which is a part of the Park. Before the housc 
stands a row of orange-trees, in green tubs, and there, too, is still the 
bench on which, on sunny days, the old Court lady sat, in almost 
the privacy of her own private garden, and looked upon the quiet 
greenery of the near Park. The distance between her house and 
the garden entrance to Goethe’s house can be easily traversed in two 
or three minutes, and there were, at the end of the last century, no 
houses to overlook, no crowds to observe. Communication between 
the residences of lover and of lady was easy, and was private. 

How vividly, as you look upon their houses, do their loves 
seem an actuality which is yet happening! The mist of years rolls 
away, and you fancy Goethe in his youth, and Charlotte nearly young, 
but both living and loving in that still, old Weimar. When first 
they met she was thirty-five, and he was twenty-seven. When he 
returned from Italy he was the Apollo of Trippel’s bust, and she was 
almost fifty. He first entered Weimar at 5 a.m., November 7, 1775. 
She was then graceful, refined, self-possessed, a woman of the world, 
and lady-in-waiting to the Grand Duchess ; married to a neglectful 
husband whom she did not love, and she had gradually become the 
mother of seven children. 

She died January 6, 1827, being then over eighty-five. She had 
burned letters and poems of Goethe which had been addressed to 
her. Some sentiment must have lingered in her to the last, for she 
left orders that her funeral procession should not pass Goethe’s 
house—orders which were not complied with. The regrets of life 
are often the legitimate offspring of its ideals. 

Madame von Stein was, emphatically, Goethe’s great Weimar 
passion, and as such she deserves special mention here. Owing to 
the atmosphere of sexual glamour which surrounds them, which 
seems to show an ideal while it hides the actual woman, women are 
often mistaken even by the greatest and the best of men; and it is 
doubtful whether Charlotte von Stein fully deserved the love of 
Goethe. She was cultured and intelligent; she was an Anemp- 
Jinderin ; her sympathy with the greatest genius of her land and time 
was partly real, partly simulated ; and a man easily trusts a woman 
that he idealises, a woman to whom he ascribes all the qualities that 
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he desires to find in her. In his youth, Goethe, the poet, longed 
ardently for a woman to whom he could give his whole confidence, 
for a woman who could understand his plans, and share his ardent 
life. Charlotte was a coquette, and was vain of the adoration of so 
great a lover. She knew well how many women of her land and 
day envied her her relations with Goethe; and yet she remained 
married to a husband whom she scorned, while she encouraged 
Goethe as a lover. He wanted to marry her, and it would have been 
easy for her to have obtained a divorce; but yet, while she could, 
she would not marry him. Possibly, she distrusted herself, and her 
power of retaining the husband as a lover. Perhaps, too, she keenly 
felt that she was so much older than he was; and she knew that he 
would remain so much longer young. Goethe lived to find that his 
love for Charlotte von Stein was a Avankheit, a disease, which 
affected mental health, and the flight to Italy had, for a part object, 
the severance of the Ziaison. While idealising, he had over-estimated 
her, and he resented the unhealthy fluctuations of her capricious 
rule. He is always the humble and unselfish Titan, subjected to the 
changeful, wilful moods of a variable woman. One German writer 
compares her to Beatrix Esmond, who, in love, would give nothing, 
but who required from her lover all his life and all his passion. 

In Weimar there exists still much oral tradition about the heroes 
of its brilliant time ; a tradition derived by descendants from con- 
temporaries who lived close to facts which were known to them; a 
tradition which has not yet been exhausted even by German writers. 
Weimar was then fuller of life than it now is. It is now, despite its 
material growth, a city of shadows; it was once a city made very 
much alive by Goethe, and by his great contemporaries. One tradi- 
tion that I find in Weimar is that Frau von Stein did not yield to 
her lover’s passion until she became jealous of Corona Schroter. 
Poets cannot be judged in their relations to women by quite the ~ 
ordinary standards. It is to them a necessity to find the ideal 
woman who could, as they fancy, render life as noble as happy. Of 
course, they generally fail. They do not, and cannot, find the ideal 
woman ; and then, as Goethe did, after the sadness of vain tentative, 
they subside upon an inferior nature, which gives content if it cannot 
rouse enthusiasm. There is a magical attraction between the poet 
and women. The poet is an ideal of humanity, and noble women 
love ideals. By force of temperament, and by vividness of imagina- 
tion, such a poet as Goethe is irresistibly attracted by the grace and 
charm and sympathy of woman ; and women are subjugated and 
spellbound by the gifts and personality of the poet. Take Goethe 
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in his youth. With a splendid physique, which was in itself a fas- 
cination ; with fire and with force ; with gentleness and with dignity ; 
with noble manners and personal witchery; with a fervour of elo- 
quence, and with dark, brilliant, piercing eyes of passion and of 
light; with versatility, veracity, glory, genius—he was born to 
exercise over all lofty and charming women an influence which was 
little short of magical. 

In his fiery youth he was easily attracted and captivated ; but it 
is noticeable that none of his amours were excited by base or un- 
worthy women. He was no seducer, or wronger of women. He fled 
from temptation. He did marry Christiane Vulpius ; he would have 
married Charlotte von Stein. His irresistible impulses may not 
always have been free from error ; but then “ best men are moulded 
out of faults”; and his age survived into the noblest dignity of 
wisdom and of virtue. 

His wife would not have suited the strenuous idealism of his 
soaring youth. Only the disillusioned man could sink down upon 
this gay, soft, submissive, lively, sensuous little creature, who charmed 
him by deferential sympathy and devotion, who held him by ser- 
viceable sweetness, who made no pretensions, and urged no claim, 
and who was more than contented with that love which the great 
man could give to her. 

On his return from Italy, the jealous and querulous von Stein 
became intolerable in her complaints and exactions. She drove him 
into the arms of Christiane. 

When, in February 1774, Karl Ludwig von Knebel introduced 
in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Karl August to Goethe, the Duke was 
seventeen, the poet was twenty-five. When he was eighteen Karl 
August began his reign in Weimar, in September 1775. The Duke 
gained, at almost the same time, a wife anda friend. He married 
Luise, a Darmstadt princess, whom Goethe, when he first saw her, 
termed an Zuge/. When Goethe first arrived in the duchy, Luise 
was something jealous of his influence over her husband, and 
believed that the poet led the Duke into wild ways. ‘They had, in 
their youth, many frolic days and gay adventures ; but temptation 
came mainly from the more sensual and pleasure-loving young prince. 
It may be fearlessly maintained that the influence of Goethe upon 
Karl August was exercised for the Duke’s good. Goethe was his 
friend, but never a flatterer. Attached to Karl August alike by 
friendship, loyalty, and gratitude, he loved the man, but he was not 
cordially contented with Court life. 

He says (1781): “ A great part of the good-humour with which 
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I suffer and work arises from the thought that all my sacrifices are 
voluntary, and that I have only to order post horses ”—in order, if 
necessary, to escape. On June11, 1776, Goethe was made Gekeimer 
Legationsrath ; and on September 3, 1779, he was raised to the 
rank of Geheimer Rath, and became President of the Council, He 
was Finance Minister and War Minister, Director of Mines, and 
adviser of the Duke on almost every subject ; and he discharged all 
these offices with activity and enlightenment. He often opposed 
Karl August ; he always advised the Duke for his good. “No one 
knows what I do, and with how many enemies I have to wrestle, in 
order to do a little good.” The wonder is that, amid the pressure of 
sO many avocations, he should have found time to live to himself, 
and to write so much. “In the smallest village, or on a desolate 
island, I should, in order merely to live, have to be as active asI am 
here.” His many-sided activity in Weimar was also, in part, helped 
by the small distances, and the nearness of his house to the Palace, 
or to the dwelling of Frau von Stein. He records, on May 13, 1780: 
“The theatre is one of the few things in which I find at once the 
delight of an artist and of a child.” 

To judge of life in Weimar about the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century, it is necessary to know something of the 
morals and manners which then obtained, of the ideas which guided 
the lives and actions of women and of men, especially in their 
relations to each other. A wave of moral, or rather of immoral, 
influence spread from France to Germany in the days of Louis XIV., 
and this wave had not dispersed itself in the earlier days of Goethe. 
The French may have had more sentiment, the Germans more 
sentimentalism, in their amours, but the amours existed in both 
countries, and the marriage tie was a Gordian knot which could easily 
be cut where it could not quite easily be untied. Schiller says : ‘‘ The 
Weimar ladies are astonishingly susceptible ; there is scarcely one 
that has not had an affair ”—z.e. a /iaison. Gallantry and coquetry 
were lords- and ladies-in-waiting at the gay little Court. 

Take one curious instance of German morals and manners. 
After the birth of her last child, the Duchess Luise saw herself com- 
pelled, under the advice of her physicians, to live apart from her 
husband. He desired, and she desired with him, that he should 
obtain a compensating Aauslichkeit, or domestic arrangement. Karl 
August fell in love with Caroline Jagemann, a young, and clever, and 
beautiful actress (though of very obscure extraction), then playing at 
the Ducal Theatre in Weimar. ‘The lady at first declined to become 
the mistress of the Duke ; but the Duchess Luise wrote, with her 
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own hand, a letter to the actress, in which she begged the fair 
player to accept the appointment. The application was successful ; 
and in after years the children of the two families—the legitimate 
and the illegitimate—gambolled and grew up together in sweetest 
amity and concord. 

The actress, ennobled under the title of Frau von Heygendorf, 
acquired influence over her ducal lover ; but she was always jealous 
of Goethe. Schiller she liked better, but she was the means of pre- 
venting the production of his “ Jungfrau von Orleans ” on the Weimar 
stage. She would not accept a part so ostentatiously virginal. Her 
intrigues embittered the relations between Goethe and the Duke, 
and nearly drove the poet from Weimar. Eduard Devrient, in his 
“ History of the German Stage,” tells the story of the intrigue which 
the favourite carried on in order to bring upon the Weimar stage 
Karsten’s dog, in the drama of the Hund des Aubry. The object 
was less to please the Duke than to annoy Goethe, who, as anyone 
could foresee, would not suffer a dog to appear in Azs theatre ; and 
who, after a very painful correspondence with Karl August, retired 
from the management of the Weimar theatre. 

The Rechtsanwalt, Dr. Robert Keil, of Weimar, is the enviable 
possessor of a large and valuable collection of the manuscripts and 
the relics of Goethe, and this collection he was courteous enough 
to show me when I was in the German Stratford-on-Avon. These 
manuscripts have been inherited by Dr. Keil from Rath Krauter, 
the friend and last secretary of Goethe. 

There, in Goethe’s own bold and massive handwriting, are the 
manuscripts of many of the immortal lyrics ; and there, too, is a 
portrait, drawn in part by Goethe himself, but finished by one of his 
many artist friends, of the fair and delicate young Milanese lady 
who so strongly attracted Goethe during his stay in Rome. Her 
name is not recorded. Goethe fled from her, as he had done from 
Lotte in Wetzlar, when he found that she was betrothed. Dr. Keil 
also possesses in original, and has published, Goethe’s Zagebuch, or 
Diary, of the years 1776 to 1782; and this diary is of singular 
interest to the Goethe student. The Genie-Periode extends from 
1775 to 1782, and is almost covered by this diary. Goethe makes 
use of astrological symbols to indicate persons. Thus the sign 
of Jupiter, 24, stands for Karl August ; the sign of the moon, ), for 
the Duchess Anna Amalia ; the sign of the star, >, for the Duchess 
Luise ; the sign of Venus, @, for the Grafin Werther ; and the sign 
of the sun, ©, for Frau von Stein. For Corona Schroter he uses 
no sign, but he terms her Crone or Cronen. 
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In the language of the Weimar of the Genie-Periode, to make 
love was mise/n, and pretty girls, or darlings, were called A/zse/s. 
} This caressing titie would apply alike to a peasant girl or to a young 
i lady of the Court ; and both Karl August and Goethe used this 
“little language,” which appears frequently in the diary. 

Hi Corona Schroter was a Grace for beauty, and a Muse for wit. 
{ih She was actress, singer, painter; and her portrait shows us a 
Ih woman of great vivacious charm, with a voluptuous, laughing ex- 
1H | pression, and with a flash of quick, sensitive feeling and intelligence. 
i She had not enough depth of character to hold Goethe permanently, 
or very long ; but still she is one of his lighter loves of the Gente- 
Periode. Apart from a poet’s joys and sorrows, the diary shows how 
Hi | Goethe was learning to rule himself, to rise step after step to noble, 


! 

hi pure clearness and harmony. He already desired to wean himself 
Wl from living in the half of life, in order tm Gansen, Guten, Schinen 
WwW resolut zu leben. 

| In the January of 1776 began Goethe’s passion for Frau von 
Wh Stein, the wife of a contemptible and neglectful husband, and on 
i April 30 we find the entry “with Madame von S., Ze Maitre en 
WW droit.” On May 17 he is “bey Stein zu Nacht.” “Mit Miseln 
i | gekittert ” is another entry. On November 16 he records : “ Nachts 
i" Corona!” Qn January 15, 1777, we find “bey © gegessen. Neuer 
y Streit.”—Quarrels have begun . . . but on the 17th there is a note 
i of reconciliation with ©. The fluctuations of his love for Charlotte 
q i| are well reflected in the brief entries in this laconic diary He 
i would seem to have been calmly happy with her only by snatches ; 


WW but when she was kind and tranquil she fascinated him thoroughly. 
WW She could alternately attract and repel him. It would appear that 
Goethe was at one time jealous of the Duke in connection with the 
Schroter. Thus, we read, January 10, 1779, “a radical explanation 
with 2% about Crone,” the result of which was satisfactory. He was 
then living in his narrow nest (exges Vest) in the Gartenhaus, waited 
upon by the alte Dorothee. He had already begun Wilhelm Meister, 
and on February 14, 1779, he made a beginning with the dictation 
it of Jphigenie. On July 13, 1779, he thinks that “his relations with 
Ne Crone are firmer and better.” As regards himself, we read: 
Ne “ Anhaltend in stiller, innerer Arbeit, und schine, reine Blicke .. . 
Stiller Riickblick aufs Leben.” 
Gibs nur keinen Wein 

| Und keine Weiberthrinen, 

he would have been happier. Sometimes he feels like a bird 
entangled in a net, which knows that it has wings but cannot use 
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them. All his reflections upon life, and on himself, are deep and 
true. Then, again comes “Nachts Missverstindniss mit ©.” In 
October 1780 he begins Zasso. In the same year, Lessing’s “ Nathan 
der Weise” first appeared. The diary closes in March 1782, when he 
was settled in his new town-house It contains suggestive pictures, 
rapidly dissolving views of his loves, his pleasures, his struggles, and 
his sorrows ; of his acting and writing ; of his Government work and 
Court life ; of his inner growth and development, and of the upward 
progress of his many-sided nature. One noteworthy, distinctive 
characteristic of Goethe’s mind is the wide range and the activity of 
his interests and pursuits ; his intense receptivity, and the ready 
warmth of his sympathy with all intellectual effort. 

That high, abstract thought, which goes deeper than passion, and 
rises above incident—which floats in the fine air which spreads 
between earth and heaven—is, perhaps, the chiefest glory of the 
chiefest poets. ’Tis mightiest in the mightiest, and it becomes well 
such poets as Shakspeare and Goethe. Among the thousands of 
Spriichen—of teachings, of proverbs—which the latter has recorded 
for us, I refer to one, not because it is the best, but because—though 
we may scarcely care to learn its lesson—it contains a truth of 
moment to our literature. His avowed principle is, to give to the 
Real, poetic form ; and he ever teaches that the true Ideal is based 
upon the Real. 

Some of the old hotels in Weimar are interesting on account of 
the guests who have resided in them. I stopped in the Héte/ sum 
Erbprinzen, which has given refuge both to Schiller and to Goethe. 
The first fortnight that Schiller spent in Weimar was passed in the 
Lrbprinz, and tradition states that he occupied the room No. 4. 
Goethe was several times in this hotel, and tradition assigns to him 
the room No. 7. In those days of slow travelling on horseback, or 
in a carriage, men could not easily reckon upon the exact time which 
a journey would occupy, and thus Goethe, when he returned from 
Italy, found that his house in the Fvauenplan was not ready for his 
reception, and stayed at the Zrdfrinz. Bettina von Arnim after- 
wards lived there ; and many great Englishmen—as, for instance, 
Carlyle—have lodged in it. Close to Goethe’s house is the old inn 
Zum weissen Schwan, in which many Goethe pilgrims—for instance, 
Zacharias Werner—have lived. Weimar has long been remarkable 
for the character and quality of its visitors. 

Our next walk must be to the Jriedhof, or cemetery, which 
contains the Fiirstengruft, or Prince’s Vault, in which sleep not only 
members of the ducal race, but also the two royalties of genius— 
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Schiller and Goethe. It seems strange to find two poets ina vault 
otherwise occupied solely by members of a German ducal house. 

It is a popular belief that Karl August rests between his two 
poets, but this is an error. Karl August occupies the place of 
honour among the members of his race, and Goethe and Schiller 
repose together, side by side, apart from the royalties. 

A circular opening in the floor of the chapel gives admission to 
the dead into the vault, into which you can descend, and stand 
among the coffins which contain the earthly remains of poets and of 
princes. You can touch any of the coffins. On those of the two 
poets lie flowers, ribands, wreaths. The Duchess Maria Paulowna 
(died 1859) wished to rest beside her husband, and yet to be buried 
with the consecration of the Greek Church, so that over her remains 
rises a Greek chapel. On one side of the vault repose the poets ; 
on the other many princes and princesses, who are, comparatively, 
of but little interest. I thought of Preller’s admirable and noble 
drawing of laurel-crowned Goethe lying on the bed of death ; and of 
Jagemann’s picture of dead Schiller ; and here they lay, the poets 
whom, thanks to art, we have looked upon in death. 

The cemetery contains many whose names and memories belong 
to the life-records of the two poets. Madame von Stein, Eckermann 
Alma von Goethe (the grand-daughter of the great Goethe), and 
now his two grandsons, beside many others, rest in this Weimar 
cemetery. All the life of that great time has passed into the death 
of that which was mortal. This /7riedhof is now almost the most 
truly living part of the little city of the Muses. 

Our delight in Goethe’s writings leads us first to seek to know 
the man; and fortunately we possess the fullest record of that 
fullest life. Ofno man so great does there exist a record so ample 
and so trustworthy. In his correspondence, as in his diaries, he has 
depicted himself, and many memoirs add to our knowledge of Goethe. 
A thorough acquaintance with Goethe, alike in the events of his life, 
in his workings and strivings, is attainable, though it cannot be 
attained easily or quickly ; and how supreme is the interest in 
knowing fully the greatest man, short of and after Shakspeare, that 
has lived upon the tide of time ! 

Hence the study of the manifold “ Goethe literature” becomes 
one of the most fascinating of all studies, and we wish regretfully 
that we could know as much of Shakspeare. We find a subtle 
harmony between Goethe the man and Goethe the writer ; and in 
both qualities he has unfolded himself completely. He is as genuine 
as he is genial and full of genius. Schiller said with true modesty, 
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Er hat weit mehr Genie als ich; “he has far more genius than I 
have”; and Goethe is incontestably the greatest thinker and writer of his 
land and of his century. In him there is no shadow of antagonism 
between that which a man is and that which he does. His works 
are the essential outcome of the man ; and we can know the man as 
well as we know his works. The man is one to be loved and revered. 
His power of will is always set to high aims, and he became sovereign 
over life as over himself. He is full of all fine and noble courtesies ; 
he works ever in the good, the beautiful, the true; he rises always 
on stepping-stonces of his dead self to higher things, until his age 
seems to be an incarnation of noblest, serenest wisdom and good- 
ness. Heis full of dignity and sweetness, of nobleness and sympathy. 
He is always generous, helpful, magnanimous ; and he is devoid of 
any taint of jealousy or hatred. He lived down the early envy of 
Schiller, the rancour of Herder; he despised enmity, and never 
descended to antagonism. He conquered enemies by wit and 
patience, by tolerance and love. His character is so great and lofty 
that we rise, as we contemplate it, to the glow of a generous ardour 
of admiration and delight ; we cease to look for the blemishes of 
mortality, and are elevated to an ideal sympathy with the heights 
to which humanity—in rare cases—may attain. The only difficulty 
in the study of Goethe arises from the altitude and the complexity of 
the subject—though the mass of material requires labour to master 
it—but the study is its own exceeding great reward, and uplifts our 
conception of humanity. 

As a poet, his one want was the impulse of a nation behind him. 
Im eigentlichen Volke ist alles stille. Not Weimar, not even 
Germany, in his day was a nation. 

He belongs to the few greatest poets ; but he is not only poet. 
His studies extended over the whole range of human faculty ; and 
he is a man of science, of art, of politics, of learning, of criticism ; 
while he knows well, and discharges fitly, the duties of a ruler of men. 
Whatsoever his hand found to do, he did with the hand of a man, 
and not of a phantom. Learning itself may be rendered compara- 
tively barren where there is an absence of those developed mental 
qualities which alone can put learning to vital use. Goethe used 
learning itself to elevate his life itself. His qualities and faculties 
are singularly balanced. His physique is of rare force and beauty ; 
and his genius is supreme. The fire and fervour of his temperament 
were impelled by a glowing imagination, and he was a born poet- 
lover. He was the idol of women whose characters and emotions 
contained a strain of idealism, and he was sorely tempted. Of course 
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he never found the one woman who could obtain and retain his 
entire constancy ; he was too full of gifts, of grace, of genius for that ; 
but he gave in love more than he received—though he received 
much. ‘Those who judge him by the standard of to-day, mistake him 
grossly. Lili, who was not fully worthy of his love, was yet ennobled 
by it. Christiane played contentedly the part of Bayadere to Goethe’s 
Gott. Frederike was happier in having loved and lost than she 
would have been had she never loved him atall. Frau von Stein 
was grande dame—elegant, aristocratic, coquettish, capricious, heart- 
less. He deceived himself in her. At the beginning of their amour 
she may not have fully recognised the greatness of her immortal 
lover ; but she was yet proud of his homage, and exacting in her 
demands upon it. She tortured and ultimately repelled him. She 
was not genuine, not unselfishly devoted enough to hold him. 
But for her coquetry and desire to retain her empire, she might have 
married him. The zazve Christiane suited him better, as a wife, than 
the fantastic great lady would have done. A poet, and such a poet— 
could he help loving women? Women are born hero-worshippers ; 
and a poet must needs love the loveliness of women. 

Our race is created infirm and erring ; not one is perfect ; no, 
not one ; but after making all allowances, Goethe impresses us as 
having been one of the greatest, wisest, best of men. We regard 
him, if we have really attained to knowledge of him—and we regard 
him especially in his calm and kingly age—with a loving awe and 
with a reverent wonder. In so short an essay, I can only hope to 
reach to imperfect suggestion on such an infinite subject. The 
greater part of his long life was spent in the city of his adoption ; and 
this is why I have here tried to picture Weimar —as a background to 
Goethe. 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF 
CALCUTTA. 


F all the many visitors who in yearly increasing numbers spend 
a few bright weeks in Calcutta, the brilliant capital of British 
India, it is only now and again that one leaving the beaten track 
turns aside from the round of gaieties, and stands for awhile in the 
old cemeteries among the tombs where lie the illustrious dead of the 
early years of English occupation. And yet in these quiet cities of 
the dead lie the men who were makers of the Empire that to-day 
rises firm and strong, a finished work ; and passing on from tomb to 
tomb the thoughtful visitor may read in the long roll of names an 
epitome, as it were, of England’s history in the East. Here they lie, 
a great company of men who toiled and died for England’s sake, and 
with them lie their wives and little ones. 
Man, or woman, or suckling ; 
Mother, or bride, or maid, 


Because on the bones of the English 
The English flag is stayed. 


The oldest English tombs in Calcutta are those to be found in 
St. John’s Churchyard. ‘The church was built under the auspices of 
Warren Hastings, when Governor-General, by public subscription, 
aided by a grant from the Court of Directors of the Hon. East 
India Company. It was completed in 1787, and remained the 
Cathedral Church of Calcutta till St. Paul’s Cathedral was built in 
1847. The ground which now forms St. John’s Churchyard was 
used as a burial-ground by the English from the time of their first 
settlement in Calcutta in 1690, and it has been surmised that it was 
in use from an even earlier period, and that several persons who 
died while voyaging up or down the river Hooghly were interred on 
this spot. However this may be, the first interment of which we 
have record is that of Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, who 
died on January 10, 1692, less than a year and a half after he had 
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established the little settkement which was destined to become the 
chief city of India. 

This remarkable man spent thirty-six years in Bengal in the 
service of the East India Company, and was held in the highest 
regard by the Directors, his employers. His marriage was the 
romance of his life: his wife was a Hindu widow, and the story 
goes that she was about to be burnt on her Hindu husband’s funeral 
pyre, when Charnock, moved by her youth and beauty, led his own 
body-guard of soldiers to her rescue, and, dispersing the Brahmin 
priests and her relatives, carried her away to be for twenty-five years 
his companion and the sharer of his many trials. 

The old records show that many of the English in the early years 
of their settlement in Bengal were married by the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church to native women who became converts to that 
faith, and the probabilities are that Charnock was really married to 
the Hindu lady who was the mother of his children, two daughters, 
who both married Englishmen. 

It is not certain when and where Charnock’s wife died, but it 
has always been popularly believed that she died at Chuttanutty, the 
name by which Calcutta was first known ; that Charnock buried her 
in the burial-ground of the settlement, and was himself laid in the 
same grave, over which a monument was erected by his elder 
daughter Mary and her husband Charles Eyre, who succeeded his 
father-in-law in the agency. ‘The Charnock mausoleum still stands 
in excellent preservation, and is the oldest piece of masonry in 
Calcutta. It was one of the earliest masonry buildings erected by 
the English, as they lived in houses built in the native style with clay 
walls and thatched roofs till they obtained a grant of land on which 
to build, and the monument was probably erected at the same time 
and with the same materia's as the fortifications of the original Fort 
William, begun in 1696, four years after Charnock’s death. 

The old burial-ground remained in use till a new cemetery was 
opened in 1766 ; up to that date it has been estimated that, with the 
terrible yearly mortality among the English in the then pestilential 
climate of the settlement, over twelve thousand bodies must have 
been buried in that small plot of ground. Under such conditions, 
monuments can only have been erected over a few of the number, 
and by 1802 most of these had fallen into such a ruinous condition 
that they were taken down and such inscription slabs as remained in 
good preservation were arranged in the form of a pavement round 
the Charnock mausoleum. There they remain to this day, the long 
and often quaint inscription in raised lettering as clear and fresh as 
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though newly cut, in spite of their having borne the burning sun and 
the torrential rainfall of Bengal for nearly two hundred years. One 
of these old tombstones, which occupies a place of honour within the 
mausoleum, is tothe memory of William Hamilton, who did as much 
for the city as Charnock, the “ Father of Calcutta,” himself. 

William Hamilton was surgeon in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company, and in 1715 he was appointed surgeon to an 
embassy which was sent from Calcutta to Delhi by the Company to 
complain to the Emperor Farrukh Syar of the exactions of the Nawab 
of Bengal. The embassy, which carried presents for the Emperor 
valued at £30,000, reached Delhi after a toilsome journey, and were 
graciously received by the Emperor, who accepted their presents, but 
refused to listen to their petition till his marriage with a Jodhpore 
princess, for which arrangements were proceeding, should have been 
celebrated. 

The ambassadors were obliged to remain at Court trying vainly 
to match their English straightforwardness against Oriental intrigue, 
and they would have had ultimately to leave Delhi without gaining 
any concession but that the Emperor fell ill on the eve of his 
marriage, and the ceremony had to be postponed. The English 
surgeon, Hamilton, now came to the front ; he undertook to restore 
the royal patient to health, and so successful was his treatment that 
in a few weeks the Emperor was completely cured, and received the 
congratulations of his Court in public Durbar. Mr. Hamilton was 
now in high favour ; the Emperor loaded him with valuable presents, 
and desired to retain him permanently at his Court. Hamilton, 
however, strenuously refused the proffered honour, and after 
numerous delays, and when the embassy had spent nearly two years 
at Delhi, they were allowed to depart, and by Hamilton’s influence 
were granted all the concessions they desired, including the 
Emperor’s confirmation of the Company’s purchase of the zemindarie 
rights in the three villages of Chuttanutty, Govindpore, and Calcutta, 
which had been permitted by a previous Nawab, but forbidden by 
his successor. By this purchase the English were able to establish 
themselves in an assured position as landholders, collecting rents and 
administering justice under the Mahometan laws within their own 
boundaries, and no longer mere adventuring traders dependent on 
the caprice of the reigning Nawab. 

Hamilton died very shortly after his return to Calcutta, on 
December 4, 1717. On news of his death being sent to Delhi, the 
Emperor refused to believe it, imagining it to be a subterfuge that 
Hamilton might avoid returning to Court as he had promised to do, 
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and an officer of rank was sent to Calcutta to confirm the report. 
A tablet, bearing the following inscription, was placed on Hamilton’s 
tomb :— 

Under this stone lyes interred the body of William Hamilton, surgeon, who 
departed this life the 4th December, 1717. His memory ought to be dear to this 
nation for the credit he gained the English in curing Furrukseer, the present King 
of Indostan, of a malignant distemper, by which he made his own name famous 
at the Court of that great monarch; and, without doubt, will perpetuate his 
memory as well in Great Britain as all other nations in Europe. 


A Persian inscription was added, which has been translated as 
follows :— 

William Ilamilton, physician, in the service ot the English Company, who 
had accompanied the English ambassadors to the enlightened presence, and 
having made his own name famous in the four quarters of the earth by the cure 
of the Emperor, the Asylum of the World, Muhammed Farrukh Siyar the 
Victorious, and with a thousand difficulties having obtained permission from the 
Court, which is the refuge of the Universe, to return to his country, by the 
Divine decree, on the fourth of December, 1717, died in Calcutta, and is buried 
here. 


In the crowded state of the burial-ground, Hamilton’s tomb was 
early obliterated ; but such was the high opinion of the valuable 
services which he had rendered to the East India Company that 
when—more than sixty years after his death—his tombstone was un- 
covered by the workmen who were digging the foundations of the 
church, Warren Hastings expressed a strong wish that the lettering 
of the inscription should be gilded, and the tablet placed in the 
centre niche of the east entrance of the church. By the time the 
church was completed Hastings had left India, and the stone was 
placed in the Charnock mausoleum, where it has remained ever 
since. 

Near Charnock’s tomb is that of Admiral Watson, who, with 
Clive, recaptured Calcutta from the Nawab’s forces in January 1757, 
and died in August of the same year, after a brilliant career, at the 
early age of 44. A monument by Scheemakers, in Westminster 
Abbey, commemorates his services in recovering Calcutta and 
capturing Chandernagore. 

There is one other tomb of more than passing interest in St. John’s 
Churchyard, that of Mrs. Frances Johnson, or Begum Johnson as 
she was styled by her contemporaries. At a period when the lives 
of the English in Bengal were remarkable for their shortness rather 
than their length, this lady attained the great age of 87 years, having 
spent the greater part of her long life in India, and passed through 
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trials and adventures such as fall to the lot of few. The epitaph on 
her tomb gives her history in brief, and reads as follows :— 

Beneath are deposited the remains of Mrs. Frances Johnson; she was the 
second daughter of Edward Crook, Esq., Governor of Fort St. David, on the 
coast of Coromandel, and was born on the roth April, 1725. In 1738 she inter- 
married with Parry Purple Templer, Esq. , nephew of Mr. Braddyl, then Governor 
of Calcutta, by whom she had two children, who died infants. Her second 
husband was James Altham, of Calcutta, Esq., who died of the small-pox a few 
days after the marriage. She next intermarried with William Watts, Esq., the 
Senior Member of the Supreme Council of Bengal, by whom she had issue four 
children: Amelia, who married the Right Honourable Charles Jenkinson, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, by whom she had issue one child, Robert Banks, now 
Earl of Liverpool, &c. &c. ; Edward, now of Hanslope Park, in the county of 
Bucks., Esq. ; Sophia, late the wife, now the widow of George Poyntz Ricketts, 
Esq., late Governor of Barbadoes ; and William, who died an infant. After the 
death of Mr. Watts, she in 1774 intermarried with the Rev. William Johnson, 
then principal chaplain of the Presidency of Fort William, by whom she had no 
issue. She died on the 3rd February, 1812, aged 87, the oldest British resident 
in Bengal, universally beloved, respected, and revered. 


Mrs. Johnson’s third husband, Mr. Watts, was chief at Cossim- 
bazar, an important factory of the East India Company in the 
neighbourhood of the Nawab’s capital Murshedabad, in 1756, when 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah attacked and proposed to exterminate the English 
in Bengal. Cossimbazar was taken by the Nawab on his march to 
Calcutta, and Mr. Watts and his family were made prisoners, as were 
all the English at the different trading centres; among others, Warren 
Hastings, then a young writer, who, with one or two others, was 
released on the French and Dutch merchants at Cossimbazar be- 
coming bail for them. Mr. Watts was less fortunate, for, as the chief 
of the English factory, he was kept prisoner, and with another 
Englishman, Mr. Collet, was carried in the train of the Nawab in his 
march against Calcutta. Mrs. Watts and her children were sent to 
Murshedabad, and there the Nawab’s mother, the Begum, with 
whom Mrs. Watts had been on friendly terms before, treated the 
family with every kindness, and ultimately sent them down the 
river to the French settlement at Chandernagore, where they were 
received and sheltered with hospitality. The Begum, at Mrs. 
Watts’ entreaty, interceded with the Nawab on his return, and 
obtained Mr. Watts’ release, so that he was able to rejoin his wife 
aud family. 

When Clive’s conquering arms had recovered Calcutta and taught 
the Nawab the strength of the English, Mr. Watts returned to 
Murshedabad as the English Agent or Resident at Court. Here, 
when it was found that the Nawab was plotting against the English, 
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Mr. Watts carried out the dangerous negotiations with the dissatisfied 
nobles which ended in the Battle of Plassey and the deposition of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah in favour of a Nawab of Clive’s creating. In 1760, 
when the English were securely established, Mr. Watts returned with 
his family to England, where he died. Mrs. Watts went back to 
India, in 1769, to arrange her husband’s affairs, and, having married 
the Rev. William Johnson, she, on that gentleman’s retirement from 
India in 1788, elected to remain behind, and she continued to reside 
in Calcutta till her death, a leading member of society. She was 
popularly known as Begum Johnson, possibly, we may surmise, 
from her frequent reference to her whilom patroness, the Murshedabad 

egum, and also, no doubt, from an appropriateness of the title to 
the dignified lady whose hospitable house was a fashionable ren- 
dezvous for Calcutta society. The old burial-ground of St. John’s 
Churchyard had been closed for nearly half a century when Mrs. 
Johnson died, in 1812, but she had some years before her death 
obtained a promise from Lord Wellesley that her remains should rest 
in that ground, and she had herself selected the spot where her grave 
was made. Her funeral was attended by the Governor-General in 
his state coach drawn by six horses, and attended by his body-guard, 
and also by the Members of Council and all the éize of Calcutta 
society. 

After Clive’s victory at Plassey, by which the English were at 
once firmly established as a power in the land, Calcutta began to 
grow and to expand from a settlement and factory toa city. Strong 
enough to guard their own, there was no further need for the English 
to gather together for safety, and the houses fast spread to the east 
and south of the old Fort. It was then felt that a cemetery further 
removed from the town was desirable, and a site was selected in 
what was then an outlying district, though it is Jong since the city 
came up to and spread far beyond it. A road was made to the new 
ground, and was called Burying Ground Road, and up this road 
passed many a sad procession bearing to their last resting-place, 
‘the homeless grave in lone, barbaric land,” many a one who “ died 
for England.” 

A writer of that period, Sophia Goldborne, in a lively book 
entitled, “ Hartley House, Calcutta,” published in 1789, wrote : — 


Funerals are indeed solemn and affecting things at Calcutta, no hearses being 
here introduced or hired mourners employed, for, as it often happens in the gay 
circles, that a friend is dined with one day and the next in eternity, the feelings 
are interested, the sensations awful, and the mental question for the period of 
interment at least, which will be to-morrow’s victim? The departed one of 
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whatever rank is carried on men’s shoulders (like walking funerals in England), 
and a procession of gentlemen equally numerous and respectable from the extent 
of genteel connections following, the well-situated and the worthy being universally 
esteemed and caressed while living, and lamented when dead. 

The same writer, describing the cemeteries, of which there are 
two, one on either side of the broad tree-shaded road, the old Bury- 
ing Ground Road, now Park Street, wrote :— 

Obelisks, pagodas, &c., are erected at great expense, and the whole spot is 
surrounded by as well turned a walk as those you traverse in Kensington Gardens, 
ornamented with a double row of aromatic trees, which afford a solemn and 
beautiful shade ; in a word, not old Windsor Churchyard, with all its cypress and 
yews, is in the smallest degree comparable to them. 

Time has dealt hardly with the old Calcutta burial-grounds, and 
it would not be easy to find a spot of more saddening and melancholy 
interest. The immense obelisks and pagodas, weather-stained and 
marred, rise dark and gloomy in endless succession; they shoulder 
each other in crowded ranks, and where the larger structures have 
left the least space a small tomb has been edged in, till it is often 
impossible to approach a particular monument without climbing on 
its neighbour. 

The cemeteries are surrounded by high walls and tall trees, and 
the sound of the traffic of the busy streets beyond comes in a subdued 
murmur, while faint and sweet may be borne to the listening ear the 
soft, far chimes of the distant cathedral clock. The burning Indian 
sun forbids a visit to the cemeteries during the day, and it is usually 
in the sad evening hour that the stranger paces the quiet walks, with 
the level rays of the golden sun casting long shadows across his path, 
and a faint aromatic smell rising from the brown earth and the thick 
coarse grass, to greet the cool evening air after the fierce heat of the 
day. The shrill voices of the little brown children at play in the 
neighbouring native homesteads come softened by distance; the 
brown kites wheel in the evening air, and the gaunt form of a jackal 
may skulk away among the tombs : no other sign of life disturbs the 
precincts devoted to death. 

Down the long Burying Ground Road, on a sultry April morning 
in 1794, moved a procession of all that was highest and best in 
Calcutta society, paying the last tribute of honour and respect to one 
who had won honour and respect in a fuller measure than is granted 
to most. Sir William Jones, the great Oriental scholar, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, was laid to 
his rest in the South Park Street Burying Ground on April 28, 
1794. Far away in his native land his monument stands in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, but the lofty obelisk that marks his grave towers up to 
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the brazen Indian sky under which he carried out the great labours 
of his life, and bears the following noble inscription, written by 
himself :— 

Here was deposited the mortal part of a man who feared God, but not death, 
and maintained independence, but sought not riches; who thought none below 
him but the base and unjust, none above bim but the wise and virtuous; who 
loved his parents, kindred, friends, and country with an ardour which was the 
chief source of all his pleasures and all his pains; and who, having devoted his 
life to their service and to the improvement of his mind, resigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator, wishing peace on earth, and with good-will to all 
creatures on the twenty-seventh day of April, in the year of our blessed Redeemer, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four. 


On a separate tablet is the simple record :— 

Sir William Jones, Kt., died the 27th April, 1794, aged forty-seven years and 
seven months. 

Although a century has elapsed since Sir William Jones died, the 
following extracts from an unpublished private diary of the time bring 
vividly before us the almost passionate sorrow that was evoked among 
his fellow-countrymen in Calcutta by his death in the prime of life 
and in the midst of his labours, which, as Dean Milman has said, 
“first opened the poetry and wisdom of our Indian Empire to 
wondering Europe.” It may be premised that Lady Jones had been 
obliged to leave India for her health, and Sir William was living alone 
in his house at Garden Reach at the time of his death. Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, was Governor-General, and 
had a “garden-house” at Garden Reach. 


April 27th, 1794.—Received the news that Sir William Jones was no more ! 
I confess it struck me severely, and, in the bitterness of my grief, I almost cursed 
my own existence to think that such really great and good men as he should be 
snatched away, whilst the wicked and ignorant are permitted not only to walk 
this planet, but to commit their depredations upon it! Whatever is, is right ! 

April 28th.—Arose at 5. W. and I rode on horseback to the west of the 
Fort, round by the eastward to Chowringhee, where we waited upwards of an 
hour to see the funeral of Sir William Jones pass by. All the European troops 
in garrison were there with clubbed arms. 

April 30th.—Had a conversation this day with R. about Sir William Jones, 
whose lamented death lays uppermost in my mind. He told me he had been ill 
for about a week or ten days (or rather complained of being ill about that period) 
before his death. That Dr. Hare... found a tumour as big as his fist ; inquiring 
when this came, he said it appeared about four or five months ago, but that, as it 
came of itself, he imagined it would go away in the same manner, and had taken 
no notice of it, only by way of exercise had walked every day before his carriage 
to and from the garden (to attend Court), upwards of four miles. On being asked 
if it had not been very painful, he replied that it had been so very severe that he 
would not go through such another period for all the riches and honours in the 
world! On hearing this, one is tempted to cry out, ‘‘Oh! the weakness of a 
strong mind!” He said he thought it beneath him to let the mind bend to the 
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pain of the body. He must have been delirious much longer than they think, as 
he would not let anyone approach him, not even his favourite slave boy, Otho. 
Sir John Shore had even offered to sit up with him, but he answered he was 
better, and his mind quite easy. On Saturday night the doctors thought him 
better, and had recommended him to go home either on the Boddington or Sugar- 
cane (Botany Bay ships), by which time they hoped to have him able to undertake 
the voyage, proposing first to salivate him. Early on Sunday morning the 
consomah ran over to Sir John Shore’s and said his master was ‘‘mad,” by 
which he understood he was delirious, and accordingly went there accompanied 
by Sir Robert Abercromby, the General. Just as they came to the premises, 
another servant came out and said that, since the consomah had left the house, Sir 
William had called for a dish of tea, drunk it, and died! On their entrance, they 
found him reclining on the couch, his head against his right hand, and the fore- 
finger upwards towards his forehead, his usual attitude; his extremities were 
warm. Thus ended the mortal career of that truly great man, Sir William 
Jones. 


Just eleven months before Sir William Jones’ death, a very 
different type of man, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Kyd, was laid to 
rest in the same cemetery. Colonel Kyd was a devoted and eminent 
botanist, and it was due to his exertions that the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, was established by the East India Company in 
1786, with a view to the introduction into Bengal of plants and 
trees of economic value. Colonel Kyd was Military Secretary to 
Government, and resided at his garden-house at Shalimar, on the 
opposite bank of the Hoogily to Calcutta. He appears to have 
been very fond of the place, for in his will, dated a week before his 
death, he gave detailed directions for the up-keep of his garden and 
establishment until the return of his relative and heir, Major, after- 
wards General, Alexander Kyd. Colonel Kyd also desired, in earnest 
and pathetic terms that show how his last thoughts clung to the 
place where he had no doubt spent many days of quiet happiness, 
that his remains should be committed to earth in his own garden at 
a spot which he indicated, privately and without military honours. 
This wish was, however, disregarded ; it was probably felt that it 
would be improper to allow so distinguished and honoured a servant 
of the Company to be laid in unconsecrated ground, and his funeral, 
which was ordered by Government, took place with military honours 
in the South Park Street Cemetery. Possibly as a concession to his 
expressed wishes, neither monument nor tablet was placed over his 
grave, which, left thus unprotected, was soon obliterated by the 
destructive agencies ever at work in the Indian climate. In later 
years a well was sunk on the very spot, and the dead man’s last wish 
for an obscure grave has thus been granted. 

A handsome monument, a funeral urn, sculptured in white marble 
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by Banks, occupies a central position in the Botanic Garden, and 
keeps in remembrance the name of the founder. 

There are three tombs in the Park Street cemeteries which are 
closely associated with English literature; they are those of Miss 
Rose Aylmer, of Lieutenant-Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, 
and of Richmond Thackeray. 

It was Rose Aylmer’s early death which inspired Walter Savage 
Landor’s beautiful lines :— 

Ah! what avails the sceptred race ? 
Ah! what the form divine? 

What every virtue, every grace? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


Rose Aylmer went to India to her aunt, Lady Russell, wife of Sir 
Henry Russell, one of the judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; 
and it was while living in their house in Chowringhee that she died 
on March 20, 1800, at the early age of twenty years. ‘The event was 
announced in the Calcutta Gazette in the following terms :— 

On Sunday last, at the house of her uncle, Sir Henry Russell, in the bloom 
of youth, and possession of every accomplishment that could gladden and 
embellish life, deplored by her relatives and regretted by a society of which she 
was the brightest ornament, the Honourable Miss Aylmer. 

The monument over Miss Aylmer’s grave is symbolical of the 
beautiful young life cut short—a graceful tapering pillar, wreathed 
with drooping roses, joining inverted torches. The monument has 
been recently restored, and is in excellent preservation. 

The other two tombs are in the North Park Street Cemetery, 
which is on the opposite side of Park Street to the South Ground. 
Here, in 1805, was buried Lieutenant-Colonel James Achilles Kirk- 
patrick, the brilliant soldier-administrator of Hyderabad ; but the 
closest search among the crowded and time-worn tombs has failed 
to identify his monument. As Resident at the Court of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, Colonel Kirkpatrick rendered most valuable services 
to the Government under the Marquis of Wellesley, and firmly 
established the British authority in that State. At Hyderabad, 
Kirkpatrick contracted a marriage with a beautiful young Begum 
who had lost her heart to the handsome young Englishman, and 
who threatened to take her own life if he refused to listen to her suit. 
A full account of Kirkpatrick’s romantic marriage, from the pen 
of Sir Edward Strachey, appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine some 
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three years ago, and gave many interesting details. There were two 
children of the marriage—a boy and a girl—and in 1805, when they 
were three and five years old respectively, Kirkpatrick sent them to 
England to his parents. He and his Princess accompanied the 
children to Madras, where they placed them on board the homeward 
bound ship, and Kirkpatrick then proceeded to Calcutta to confer 
with Lord Cornwallis, the new Governor-General. In Calcutta, 
Kirkpatrick’s long failing health broke down, and he died there on 
October 15, 1805. A handsome monument was erected in St. 
John’s Church to his memory by his father and brothers, bearing 
the same inscription as was placed on his tomb. 

To the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Military Establishment at Fort St. George, 
who, after filling the distinguished station of Resident at the Court of Hyderabad 
upwards of nine years, and successfully conducting during that period various 
important negotiations, died at Calcutta, 15th October, 1805, aged 41 years. This 
monument is erected by his afflicted father and brothers. 


The poor young Begum returned to her splendid home, desolate 
at once of husband and children, and died a few years later. The 
children grew up under the care of their relatives in England, and 
the girl was the beautiful Kitty Kirkpatrick who made so deep an 
impression on Carlyle, and of whom he wrote in his reminiscences 
describing his first sight of her when on a visit to Edward Irving and 
his wife :— 


Dash of a brave carriage driving up, and entry of a strangely complexioned 
young lady with soft, brown eyes, and floods of bronze-red hair, rather a pretty 
ooking, smiling, and amiable, though most foreign bit of magnificence and kindly 
splendour, whom they welcomed by the name of ‘dear Kitty.” Kitty Kirk- 
patrick, Charles Buller’s cousin or half-cousin, Mrs. Strachey’s full cousin, with 
whom she lived; her birth, as I afterwards found, an Indian romance. Mother 
a sublime Begum, father a ditto English official, mutually adoring, wedding, 
living withdrawn in their own private Paradise, romance famous in the East. A 
very singular ‘‘dear Kitty,” who seemed bashful withal and soon went away, 
twitching off in the lobby as I could notice, not without wonder, the loose label 
which was sticking to my trunk or bag, still there as she tripped past, and carry- 
ing it off in her pretty hand. 


Again Carlyle wrote :— 


Mrs. Strachey, Mrs. Buller’s younger sister, took to me from the first nor ever 
swerved, It strikes me now more than it then did she silently could have liked 
to see ‘* dear Kitty” and myself come together, and so continue near her, both 
of us, through life. The good, kind soul! And Kitty, too, was charming in her 
beautiful Begum sort, had wealth abundant, and might perhaps have been 
charmed, none knows. She had one of the prettiest smiles, a visible sense of 
humour, the slight merry curl of the upper lip (right side of it only), the carriage 
of her head and eyes on such occasions, the quaint little things she said in that 
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kind, and her low-toned, hearty laugh were noticeable. This was perhaps her 
most spiritual quality, of developed intellect she had not much, though not 
wanting in discernment ; amiable, affectionate, graceful, might be called attractive, 
not slim enough for the title pretty, not tall enough for beautiful, had something 
low-voiced, languidly harmonious, loved perfumes, &c., a half-Begum in short, 
an interesting specimen of the semi-oriental English woman. 


Close to where Kirkpatrick was laid in his soldier-grave is the 
tomb where, ten years later, was buried the civilian Richmond 
Thackeray, the father of the great English novelist. The son of 
an earlier William Makepeace Thackeray, who had also been a 
Bengal civilian, Richmond Thackeray came out to India in the 
Company’s Civil Service, in 1798, when he was sixteen years of age. 
Some ten years later he received an appointment in the Secretariat 
in Calcutta, and there he married Miss Becher, daughter of another 
old civilian family, whose name is found, like that of most Indian 
families, in station burial-grounds all over the country. In July 
1811, William Makepeace Thackeray was born, tradition says, in the 
house that is now the Armenian convent ; and before the child was 
a year old his parents left Calcutta for the pleasant suburb of Alipore. 
There they lived in the house which was then, and is still, the official 
residence of the Collector of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, and 
which, though altered and enlarged, is substantially the same house 
that was the garden-house of Phillip Francis during the seven years 
of his Indian career. In this house Richmond Thackeray died in 
September 1815, when his little son was only four years old, and 
from there his funeral procession passed down the oft-trodden road 
to the Park Street Burial-ground. 

A heavy masonry monument marks the grave, and bears this 
record :— 

To the memory of Richmond Thackeray, Esq., late on the Bengal Establish- 
ment of the Honourable East India Company, who expired on the 13th September, 
1815, at the premature age of 32 years, 10 months, and 23 days. To the best 
endowments of the understanding, and to the purest principles in public life, he 
united all the social and tender affections; under the influence of these moral 
and intellectual qualities, he ever maintained the character of a public officer with 
the highest degree of credit to himself, and discharged in a manner not less 
exemplary the duties which devolved upon him in the several relations of private 
life. To transmit to posterity a memorial of these virtues, the present monument 
has been erected by those who had the best means of contemplating the habitual 


exercise of them in the varied character of a son, a brother, a husband, a father, 
and a friend. 


Standing back against the brick wall of the cemetery, and hemmed 
in by other monuments all dark, and grimy, and time-stained, is the 
tomb of William Jones, who in the early years of the century was 
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known in Calcutta as Guru Jones, the teacher, the wise man. 
Arriving in Calcutta, in 1800, a friendless adventurer, Jones spent 
the first years of his life in India as a mechanic, from which circum- 
stance he has been supposed to have been a man of poor origin. 
His attainments, however, show him to have been no common 
mechanic, and give colour to a romantic story which identifies him 
with the lost heir to an Irish dukedom. The tale runs that William 
Jones was the youngest son of the last duke, who left his home on 
account of family quarrels; that he sailed for India, then the Land 
of Promise to every bold young adventurer, and there he consistently 
concealed his identity and made his own career. His father’s and 
brother’s deaths made the truant son the heir; but, even if he knew 
the fact, he made no sign, and, failing his return, the title lapsed, the 
missing heir dying in Calcutta, honoured and mourned for his own 
sake, his high lineage unknown and unsuspected. 

As the discoverer of coal in India, Jones has strong claim to be 
remembered. Asan engineer, mechanic, and architect, he did good 
service, and it was his professional skill, joined to his clear judgment 
and sterling worth, that won him the title of Guu among his friends. 
In 1820 Jones undertook the building of Bishop’s College at Sibpur, 
near Calcutta, now the Government Engineering College, and it was 
while superintending the work, in which he took a deep interest, that 
he was struck by the sun, and died September 23, 1821, aged 44 
years. Bishop Middleton, the founder of the college, who himself 
died the following year without seeing the completion of the work, 
preached a funeral sermon on the death of William Jones, when he 
spoke of the beautiful college as being a noble monument to the 
memory of its architect. 

Just by Guru Jones’ tomb is a little wicket which leads to that 
portion of the cemetery known as the Mission Burial-ground, and 
here is the heavy and hideous masonry structure, painted a vivid dark 
blue, which is the vault of the Kiernanders, where sleeps the founder 
of the family, the Reverend John Zachariah Kiernander, the first 
Protestant Missionary to Bengal, who preceded by thirty-five years 
the Baptist Missionary Dr. Carey. 

Kiernander was a Swede by birth, and went to India, under the 
auspices of the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
in 1740. He was for eighteen years employed in the Mission in 
Southern India, from where he, in 1758, proceeded to Calcutta, with 
the approval, if not at the invitation, of Clive, to establish the first 
Protestant Mission in Bengal. In Calcutta, Kiernander worked for 
twenty-eight years chiefly among the degraded descendants of the 
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Portuguese, who had come to Bengal in large numbers in the 
seventeenth century, who were sunk in depths of ignorance, super- 
stition, and vice far below the heathen. Altogether, Kiernander, 
during the years of his mission work in Calcutta, baptized two 
hundred converts from Hinduism and three hundred Portuguese 
and other Roman Catholics. 

Kiernander was twice married, and both his wives had money 
and were in full sympathy with him in his work ; he also received a 
legacy from his brother. With the means thus acquired, he built a 
church for his mission congregation, to which he gave the name of 
Beth Tephilla or House of Prayer, but it has always been known as 
the Old or Mission Church. This church was completed in 1770, 
and is the oldest Protestant church in Calcutta, the second oldest 
sacred edifice, the oldest being the Armenian Church of St. Nazareth, 
built in 1720, which escaped destruction during the siege and 
Mahometan occupation of Calcutta in 1756, when the English 
Church of St. Ann was utterly destroyed. Kiernander fell into 
financial difficulties in his old age, due to the recklessness and 
inexperience of his son, to whom he entrusted his affairs during his 
temporary blindness from cataract. The church, as private property, 
was attached by his creditors, but was released on the payment by 
Mr. Charles Grant, of the Civil Service, of a sum of ten thousand 
rupees. Mr. Grant lodged the property thus acquired, which in- 
cluded church, school-house, and burial-ground, in the hands of 
trustees, by whose successors it is administered to the present day. 

Kiernander died in Calcutta, in 1799, at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight years, having had the happiness of seeing the Mission he 
had founded prosperous and flourishing. 


KATHLEEN BLECHYNDEN. 

















A BROAD-CHESTED SOUL. 


OST of us owe our first acquaintance with Fuller to those few 
pages of Lamb’s commonplace book reproduced under the 
title, “Specimens from the Writings of Fuller.” His unerring judg- 
ment has seized on the very choicest morsels from Fuller’s variously- 
stored sensorium ; but one who cares to glean, not in the stubble, 
but in a field from which only the fullest ears have been gathered, 
will have over-measure for reward. Surely no other writer, divine or 
profane (Burton and Sir Thomas Browne not excepted), ever dug so 
deep for conceits without coming on water! Could anyone with a 
head less entertainingly fitted have thus rebuked the rigid joylessness 
of the Puritan—the Histrio-Mastix Puritan? 
The Lord alloweth us sauce with our meat, and recreation with our vocation. 


Bating a love for such fearful wild-fowl as antiperistasis, prolepsis, 
and catachresis, his style, in its incisive homeliness (that homeliness 
which, as Lamb says of Defoe, “‘comes home to the reader ”), is full of 
charm. Fuller and tomatoes, at first tasting, may beget dislike rather 
than attraction ; but to the potential follower of either the aversion 
is so leavened that further tastings are necessary to fix on a de- 
meanour. These additional gustations decide it, and the doubter 
becomes an absorbed disciple. Keeping pace with his text, there 
ever runs a comment with perhaps more than the text’s charm, for 
“Fancy will quickly blow a drop in history into a bubble in poetry, 
yet never does the latter overpower or overlay the former.” Catholic 
in his taste, yes, omnivorous ; nothing, from the correct quartering 
of a coat-of-arms or the existence of the unicorn, to the discovery of 
bottling ale or the derivation of “ Bean belly Leicestershire,” escapes 
him. The beam of his trawl has been through all seas, ancient and 
modern, and gathered something everywhere. From a Cornish 
idiosyncrasy to a peculiarity of the crocodile’s is a Sabbath day’s 
journey with Fuller. 

The Cornish tongue affordeth but two natural oaths, or three at most. The 


worst is, the common Cornish supply this (I will not say defect) not only with 
swearing the same often over, but also by borrowing the oaths of the English. 
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Essex saffron leads him gently to the saurian. 


The sovereign power of genuine saffron is plainly proved by the antipathy of 
the crocodiles thereunto ; for the crocodile’s tears are never true save when e is 
found where saffron groweth (whence he hath the name of xpoxé-5erAos, or the 
saffron-fearer), knowing himself to be all poison and it all antidote. 


Not even Democritus junior had a keener nose for a cunningly 
flavoured story. 


A beggar, being demanded how he could go naked, returned, ‘* All my body 
is face.” 


Nor had the author of “ Vulgar Errours” a happier knack of spring- 
ing upon one a wholly unexpected deduction. 

Indeed, I could instance in some kind of coarse venison, not fit for food when 
first killed, therefore cunning cooks bury it for some hours in the earth, till the 
rankness thereof, being mortified thereby, it makes most palatable meat. So the 


memory of some persons newly deceased are neither fit for a writer’s or reader’s 
repast until some competent time after their interment. 


How he revels in the life-story of a divine to his palate, greatly 
preferring his St. Peter’s with a tang of saltpetre—clerics had need 
be militant in the seventeenth century—as John de Kirkby, Bishop 
of Carlisle, with whom mitre and helmet were interchangeable, for 
he routed the Scots in 1345. The whimsical twist in his brain allows 
him to make picturesque use of even Mary’s dropsy. 


Bloody Bonner had murdered many more, had not that hydropical humour 
which quenched the life of Queen Mary extinguished also the fires in Smith- 
field, 


He puts aside playful tilting for a genuine exultation as he 
recounts the shaving of that wolf Bonner, “This Herostratus who 
burnt so many living temples of the Holy Ghost,” and summarily 
disposes of the difference of opinion as to that prelate’s last resting- 
place. 


So long as Bonner ts dead, let him choose his own grave where he will be 
buried. 


On the other hand, he can mourn right feelingly with the shorn 
lamb. His brief note of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., 
is sympathetic and impressive. 


The hawks of Norway, where a winter’s day is hardly an hour of clear light, 
are the swiftest of wing of any fowl under the firmament, nature teaching them 
to bestir themselves, to lengthen the shortness of the time with their swiftness. 
Such the active piety of this lady, improving the little life allotted her ‘in 
running the way of God’s commandments.” 
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Fuller would have been pleased with the conceit of the broken 
prison-bars expressed in the monument erected to her memory in 
Newport church, Isle of Wight, by Queen Victoria. What he said 
of another who died from grief, “ the working soul broke the cask of 
the body,” may fitly be applied to this princess. 

Out from the causeways of London and Westminster and the 
sleepiest hollows of rural England, he ferrets fact and fable with 
tireless, ‘ painful ” ingenuity, his wit, like sunshine, gilding the dustiest 
motes of tradition. An antiquarian to his finger tips, he is never 
a trouble-tomb like that one (let him be nameless) who defaced the 
burying-place of Shakespeare. Good material came to him in vast 
quantities, but so mixed with rubbish he was forced to exclaim :— 

It is as impossible to find antiquity without fables as an old face without 
wrinkles. 

Monkish tales of the good, incredible pattern he certainly 
refuses to believe, but lovingly plays with as if he wished them true. 

Quenrid, daughter of Kenwolfe, King of Mercia, killed her brother Kenelme, 
he standing in her way to the crown. So far from getting that crown, she is 
said to have lost her eyes, which fell out of her head and bloodied her 
primer. 


To this he may add, “No doubt the first founder of so damnable 
an untruth hath long since received his reward.” 

Haphazardly he glances hither and thither, apparently as irrespon- 
sible as a cat chasing autumn leaves, but what seems devious chatter 
leads up to and adorns a precise purpose. He wrote, he bluntly 
tells you, 

To gain some glory to God and to procure some honest profit to himself. 


Be sure the glorified helped him who so well helped himself. That 
he took a positive method of helping himself, the introduction to his 
“Worthies ” abundantly shows. Therein he forestalls criticism, much 
as Moore afterwards did in “‘ Lalla Rookh,” by criticising himself ina 
series of “ Cavils” with accompanying replies. He at the same time 
discounts possible adverse critics. 

As a left-handed man hath great odds in fencing against one that is right- 


handed, so cavallers, with their sinister inferences from men’s frailties, have 
a vast advantage over those who are of candid and ingenuous disposition. 


That he was a very bomb-shell amongst divines, we have plenary 
evidence. His light-hearted, happy treatment of grave themes 
frightened duller pates. Full of this fear, Dr. Peter Havlin assailed 
his “Church History” in 1659, but Fuller replied in the “ Appeal of 
Injured Innocence ” with silencing effect. As late as 1714, Bishop 
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Nicholson complains (demi-culverin bombarding demi-cannon), “ he 
lacks the gravity of a historian,” and is too fond of “ quibble’ and 
“pretty story.” Of a verity it would be too much to expect a cleric 
of the sealed-pattern order to understand so diverting a Christian. 

His portrait shadows forth the man, for “the inn of his soul had 
a fair sign.” Something of the melancholy it contains so frequent in 
the man of wit, while the full eloquent eye, mobile lips, and dominant 
nose, with delicately shaped nostrils, are set in a face redolent of 
kindliness. ‘The lineaments of gospel books ” would describe him 
as faithfully as Sidney. 

With the fierce fires of Smithfield, and countless other places 
which caught heat from there, still warm on the cheek of England, 
it is scarce to be wondered if this so rarely prejudiced man strikes 
heavily and often at things papal. That “pope, king, and monks 
are three cords seldom twisted in the same cable” must have been 
to him a comfortable assurance. The papal throne he tickets “ that 
skittish place,” while Popery makes “piety pageantry.” Of the 
standing quarrels between Dominicans and Carmelites he dryly 
advertises how— 

Henry VIII. made them friends by thrusting 40/4 out of the kingdom. 


The carking cares of a nameless Jesuit are recounted in the best 
Fullerian manner. 

Coming over into England to angle for proselytes, it seems his line broke and 
he was cast into prison. 

For the “ gay hat” of the cardinal he has but thin reverence, 


As medlars are never ripe until they are rotten, so few are thought fit to be 
cardinals but such as are extremely in years. 


From the Papacy to martyrdom is, to him, but the few paces from 
vestibule to atrium. 

Anthony Persons, being fastened to the stake, laid a good deal of straw on 
the top of his head, saying, ‘‘ This is God’s hat ; I am now armed like a soldier 
of Christ !” 

For those who but narrowly escaped the martyr’s ordeal and crown, 
he has a ready simile. 

They were soft wax, ready chafed and prepared ; but the signature of a 
violent death was not stamped upon them. 

Many and fervent are his eulogies of Charles II. Indeed, one 
panegyric is as perilously near blasphemy as Milton’s address to a 
singing girl. This ardour is natural in a devoted Royalist who for 
the Stuarts’ sake had felt the heavy fist of Cromwell. Of Charles’ 
birth he prattles like some old gossiping midwife who dealt more 
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in marvels than obstetrics. ‘The star Venus was visible all day 
long,” and thus quotes a contemporary, every whit as entertaining as 
himself :— 


To behold this babe, Heaven itself seemed to open one eye more than 
ordinary. 


A plain layman, no astrologer, might say that born under Venus 
he cannot be charged with ever deserting his tutelary planet, but this 
is prophesying after the event. 

Fuller’s range of subjects is only bounded by the globe itself, nor 
could anything he touched upon complain of ungenerous treatment ; 
given a great theme, he has spacious language to fit it. He was not 
of those who draw a net through the remains of dead tongues to piece 
out a vocabulary with gathered fragments. He did not, with Sir 
Thomas Browne, hie him to the Latins for an increased nomenclature ; 
when he built, it was with good Saxon ashlar for the most part. The 
beauty of diction, conciseness, and direct force of expression so 
noticeable in Tyndale’s ‘“‘ New Testament” is apparent in everything he 
wrote. It is characteristic of the man that, in an age when “taking 
tubacco” was looked upon with no friendly eye, he, though no smoker, 
could chat pleasantly of the Indian weed, leaving the settling of its 
merits and demerits to the lips that had tasted it; himself, he was 
neither for blast nor counter-blast. His silhouettes, or more properly 
thumb-nail sketches, of common objects are not the least interesting 
of his exhibits, for they, too, are kept alive by the dancing red 
corpuscles of his wit. He describes the lamprey in a few odd words. 


A deformed fish, which, for the many holes therein, one would conceive 
nature intended it rather for an instrument of music than for man’s food ; 


and thus quaintly decks out an undeniable truth :— 


Epistles are the calmest communicating truth to posterity, presenting history 
unto us in her night-clothes. 


Of the ambition which o’erleaps itself, he gives an example in Roger 
of Chester, a very Jack-o’-lantern amongst historians. 

He wrote a ‘* British Chronicle from the Beginning of the World.” This was 
the fashion of all historians of that age, running to take a long rise (from the 
Creation itself), that so they might leap the further. 


Wool, butter, tapestry, pipes, knives, and pins scarcely seem to 
lend themselves to whimsical treatment, but Fuller apportions them a 
word or two each from his fantastic store. 


Wooll (sic) must needs be warm, as consisting all of double letters. 
Butter, it was half of our Saviour’s bill of fare in his infancy. 
Tapestry is a kind of gardening in cloth. 
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Pipes are chimneys, portable in pockets, the one end being the hearth thereof. 

Knives are the teeth of old men, whereof the bluntest, with a sharp stomach, 
will serve to cut meat if before them. 

Pins fill up the chinks between our clothes, lest wind and weather should 
shoot through them. 


That the stress and ruthlessness of the Civil War left a deep im- 
pression upon him is plain by his frequent turnings to that all too 
painful of struggles. Some allusions crop up in the most unlikely 
places. Speaking of the discontinuance of copper mining in Cum- 
berland— 

I would willingly put it on the account that the burying of so much steel in 


the bowels of men during our Civil War hath hindered the digging of copper out 
of the entrails of the earth. 


A discourse on bagpipes is flavoured by the same theme. 


I behold bagpipes as most ancient, because a very simple sort of music, being 
little more than the oaten pipe improved with a bag, wherein the imprisoned 
wind pleadeth melodiously for the enlargement thereof. Most persons approve 
the blunt bagpipe above the edge-tool instruments of drums and trumpets. 


In the succeeding he leads directly up to the war, and illuminates a 
sorrow by a brief homily:— 

Sir Richard Hutton, so pious to God and charitable to his poor members, 
was dissolved about the beginning of our national misery. Thus God, before he 
new plougheth up a land with the furrows of a Civil War, first cutteth down his 
old crop, and gathereth them like ripe sheaves into his barn. 


The exceeding virility of Elizabeth’s reign was not lost on him. 


God set up a generation of military men, both by sea and land, which began 
and expired with her reign, like a suit of clothes made for her. 


He exults in our English ships, and the English oak that ribbed 
them ; names merchantmen and men-of-war “tame” and “ wild 
ships,” and titles God “ the first shipwright.” 

For I behold the ark as a bird, wholly hatched, but utterly unfledged ; without 
any feathers of masts and tackling, it could only float and not sail; yet so, that 
therein was left pattern enough for human ingenuity to improve it to naval 
perfection. 


When he comes off his airy stilts to view things mundane on their 
own level, he is both entertaining and pertinent. He can speculate 
pleasantly on the office of Lord Treasurer. 


It might be worth some thousands of pounds to him who, after death, would 
go instantly to Heaven ; twice as much to him who would go to Purgatory; and 
a nemo scit to him who would adventure to go to a worse place. 


Lamb, amongst his cream of extracts, quotes: “Seeing we are 
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civilised Englishmen, let us not be naked savages in our talk ;”. but, 
strangely enough, omits this :— 
To say ‘‘ Hosanna” is as soon learnt by children as ‘‘Go up, thou bald- 
head,” if it be as surely taught unto them. 
To his account of Northumberland, we owe this Border 
vignette :— ,; 
Moss-troopers dwell in the bounds or meeting of two kingdoms, but obey the 


laws of neither. They come to church as seldom as the 29th of February comes 
into the calendar. 


Cheshire nursing in his time must have been a thing to 
remember. 

They make the sick man a posset, and tie a kerchief on his head ; and, if 
that will not mend him, then God be merciful to him. 

Like King Louis’ orchard close in Lang’s ballade, Tyburn Trée 
had many a bitter cluster in those days. Thus Fuller— 

More souls have gone to Heaven from that place than from all the churches 
and churchyards in England. 

Shakespeare he dubs Aasti-vidrans, and considers him a combina- 
tion of Ovid and Plautus. Ovid, because he was “ most natural and 
witty,” and Plautus, for he “was an exact comedian, yet never’ any 
scholar.” 4 

His learning was very little ; so that, as Cornish diamonds are not polished 
by any lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed even as they are taken out of the 
earth, so nature itself was all the art which was used upon him. 

He then proceeds to weigh him against his greatest rival. 

Many were the wit-combats betwixt Shakespeare and Ben Jonson ; which two 
I bshold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master 
Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow. 
Shakespeare, lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack 
about, and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention. 

Although he unfairly dockets the author of “ Every Man out of 
His Humour” “ solid, but slow,” Jonson, the scholar, was plainly a 
man after Fuller’s own heart. In fact, ‘a most pure Latinist, no 
hair hanging to the nib of his pen.” 

A too great fondness for punning was one of Bishop Nicholson’s 
objections to him as a historian, yet surely, when Puritan Milton 
stooped to that form of word-torture, and in “‘ Paradise Lost” of all 
ill-advised places, it may be palliated in easier-going Fuller. Judgéd 
by Lamb’s elaborately drawn principles of punning, his quibbles are 
of the worst. 


Pope Urban, suspecting treachery in some his cardinals, put five of them ‘in 
sacks and sank them into the sea. Oh, most barbarous Urbanity ! 
Wm. Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, began Brazen-nose College, but died before 
he had finished one nostril thereof, 
VOL. CCLXXXII. NO, 1996. rr 
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The discovery that ale was improved by being kept in bottle has 
at least simplicity to recommend it. 

An angler, leaving a bottle of ale when fishing, in the grass, found it some 
days after ; no bottle, but a gun, such the sound at the opening thereof; and 
this is believed—casualty is the mother of more inventions than industry—the 
original of bottled ale in England. 


Affluent of imagination and full of consequence as his word- 
pictures always are, he sometimes reveals, in addition, an acute 
power of concentration, in a few brief words driving straight to the 
centre of his subject, compressing, as it were, an epic into the 
narrow compass of an octave. 


A Yorkshire divine, being struck beneath the girdle by the dead palsy, his 
soul retired into the upper rooms of his clay cottage. 


Condescension is thus succinctly expressed :— 
T have seen the head bow down to take a thorn out of the foot. 


With all his preaching robes about him, he goes for the Prince of 
Sin. 

The devil is the map of malice; and his envy, as God’s mercy, is over all 
his works. 


Religion, with Fuller, is not a mere sentiment or pretty tickling 
of the senses, but a sober working-day rule of life ; the gauds and 
upholstery added by dilettantes are not for him. The supply of 
ornamental saints, those finical adjuncts to religion, he considers 
exceeds the demand. 

The calendar is pestered with them, jostling one another for room. 


As a story-teller he is in the first flight ; but let him speak for 
himself. 

Sir Robert Catelin, Lord Chief Justice ‘under Elizabeth, had a prejudice 
against all who wrote their names with an a/as; and took exception at one in 
this respect, saying, ‘‘ That nohonest man had a double name or came in with an 
alias.” The party asked him what exception his lordship could take at Jesus 
Christ, alias Jesus of Nazareth. 

Philip II. of Spain called our English ambassadors unto him, and, taking 
a small map of the world, laid his little finger upon England (wonder not 
if he desired to finger so good a country), and then demanded of our ambas- 
sadors, ** Where England was?” 

About the third of the reign of Queen Mary, a pursuivant was sent with a 
commission into Ireland to empower some eminent persons to proceed with fire 
and faggot against poor Protestants. At Chester he lodged in the house of a 
Protestant innkeeper, who, having gotten some inkling of the matter, secretly 
stole his commission out of his cloak-bag and put the knave of clubs in the room 

ereof. Some weeks after, he appeared before the Lords of the Privy Council 

Dublin, and produced a card for his intended commission. They caused him 
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to be committed to prison for such an affront, as done on purpose to deride them. 
Here he lay for some months, till, with much ado, at last he got his enlargement. 
Returning to England he had his commission renewed, and made with all speed 
for Ireland again ; but before his arrival there he was prevented with the news of 
Mary’s death, and so the lives of many poor servants of God were preserved. 
Pope Adrian IV. (Breakspear), as he was drinking, was choked with a fly, 
which in the large territory of St. Peter’s Patrimony had no place but his throat 


to get into. 


Saving “Domesday Book,” no more valuable compendium of 
England and things English has reached us than his “ Worthies,” and 
the former is but as an auctioneer’s catalogue compared to the latter. 
Men, manners and else lost story are not only saved from Time’s 
annihilation, but kept fresh and fresh by the salt of his wit. As 
Coleridge says, “Wit was the stuff and substance of Fuller’s 
intellect. He was incomparably the most sensible, the least 
- prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great 
men.” Jonson’s comedies, with a greater magic even than Shake- 
speare’s, present to us the age and very atmosphere of Elizabeth’s 
England ; but, with Fuller’s “‘ Worthies,” many ages rise full and vivid, 
One is loth to lay down any of his good-hearted works, for a 
delightful personality pervades them all. Knowing “man is not 
a creature of pure reason,” he left us no mere schoolman’s inventory 
of facts set down with a painful nicety, but robust human records, 
Nothing is exaggerated, and nothing is sapidless. No volume of 
his can be sneeringly dubbed “a thing in book’s clothing,” rather 
each is a classic. As his tablet in Cranford church sets forth, 
“While labouring to give others immortality he obtained it himself.” 
With all his wealth of humour he was ever reverent; “he never 
wit-wantoned it with the majesty of God.” A bishop (had not 
death intervened), he must have worn rochet and apron with a 
difference. In his chequered, multi-coloured life, he proved the 
truth of his own proverb, “A good name is as an ointment poured 


out, smelt where it is not seen.” 
TOM RUSSELL 
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, TABLE TALK. 


“ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES.” ® 


HE three series of Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes ” constitute an epitome of whatever in eighteenth 
century English letters and art is most stimulating, interesting, and 
picturesque. During the first half of the present century we were 
disposed to be unjust to the last. For this tendency a certain 
amount of justification was afforded in the fact that the poetical 
accomplishment was inferior to that of previous times. Lyrical 
fervour scems practically to have slept after Milton, and to have 
remained somnolent until the advent of Blake and Burns. _In this 
third instalment of the Vignettes Mr. Dobson brings forward but one 
so-called poet, Matthew Prior, a man with a neat enough turn for 
versification, and one whose tales and fables are the nearest 
approach we possess to those of La Fontaine. Prior, however, 
stumbled on very lucky times, and won a huge reputation with 
very little effort. Mr. Dobson scarcely attempts to defend his 
position as a poet, and contents himself with saying that in the art 
of hudibrastic or octosyllabic verse “ Prior is second to none,” and 
stating that in his imitations of Butler, Prior is “as easy as Swift 
and as polished as Pope.” From the “Solomon” Mr. Dobson 
quotes the one familiar quotation it supplies— 






















Fine by degrees and beautifully less ; 
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and the delightfully tender distich— 








Abra was ready ere I call’d her name ; 
And tho’ I call’d another, Abra came. 






Over this, Prior's most ambitious poem, he owns it is vain to 
linger. Such claim, indeed, to high poetical honour as the eighteenth 
century can boast is due to the authors of the “ Elegy on a Country 
Churchyard” and the “Ode to Evening.” 


1 Chatto & Windus. 
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WHAT IS A “VIGNETTE”? © 


UTTING on one side its claims to poetry, the last century 
wins somewhat tardily full recognition. No such school of 
engraving have we as that of France, with her Eisens, Marilliers, 
and a score others ; nor have we in literature a figure to oppose 
to Voltaire. We have, however, Swift and Pope, Johnson and 
Walpole, on the one hand, and Hogarth, to say nothing of Sir 
Joshua, on the other. It is not with the more conspicuous figures, 
however, that in the third volume of “ Vignettes” Mr. Dobson 
concerns himself, but rather with the Horace Walpoles, the Molly 
Lepels, and the Allan Ramsays, or even with the Wartons—finer 
critics are these than the present generation is apt to concede. 

Two of Mr. Dobson’s most edifying papers are on the 
libraries of Dr. Mead and of Fielding—the latter not generally 
known as a bibliophile. The most delightful of companions along 
these byways of literature is Mr. Dobson, who is as agreeably 
discursive as Walton himself, and knows every inch of the pleasant 
fields through which he leads you. To those who have read the 
previous volumes there is no need to speak in favour of this sup- 
plementary book. I may quote, however, for the delectation of 
my readers, a few lines—they can be but few—from the opening 
Epistle to a Friend,” in which the author describes his method :— 

I cultivate a private bent 

For episode, for incident ; 

I take a page of Some One’s life, 

His quarrel with his friend, his wife. 

His good or evil hap at Court, 

** His habit as he lived,” his sport, 

The books he read, the trees he planted, 
The dinaers that he eat [? ate]—or wanted. 


Yet much I love to arabesque 

What Gautier christened a ‘‘ Grotesque ” ; 
To take his oddities and ‘‘ lunes,” 

And drape them neatly with festoons, 
Until, at length, I chance to get 

The thing I designate ‘‘ Vignette.” 


INNER TEMPLE MUNIMENTS. 


MAIN interest in the records to which I referred last 
month is genealogical and biographical. They have, 
however, in addition, high historical and antiquarian value. The 
very destruction to which they were subject opens out a picturesque 
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bit of history, the original records having been destroyed by Wat 
Tyler. From the “Historia Anglicana” of Thomas of Walsingham, 
Mr. Inderwick quotes to the effect that when the followers of that 
leader visited the Temple, then inhabited by the noblest and richest 
of the law students, they destroyed with fire the muniments: “ plura 
munimenta quz juridici in custodia habuerunt.” No further case 
of wanton destruction is there of these documents, as there is in the 
ease of the ecclesiastical treasures with which it is natural to compare 
them. None the less, the records extending for one hundred and 
fifty years after this date have entirely disappeared, along with the 
chest that contained them, nor is there any clue as to their fate. The 
mass of the matter now published deals with formal business, the 
election of officers, the admission of barristers, and the infliction of 
fines. Some matter of general interest is there, however, in things 
such as the revels, which extended from Christmas to Twelfth Night, 
and included masques, stage plays, and other entertainments. The 
most splendid of these was given to Lord Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, whose services to the Inner Temple, of which he was a 
member, in connection with a dispute with the Middle Temple as to 
Lyon’s Inn, were such, that besides setting up his coat of arms on the 
Inn, the masters of the bench published an ordinance to the effect 
that no member of the Society should ever hold a retainer as counsel 
against him in any suit in which he might be engaged. The follow- 
ing Christmas a grand pageant was held in commemoration of Lord 
Robert’s service. The festivities extended over two days, and 
included a masque, supported doubtless by members of the Inn, 
twenty-four of whom were dubbed Knights of the Order of the 
Pegasus. For an account of them I may refer my readers, after 
Mr. Inderwick’s example, to the “ Origines” of Dugdale, and Gerard 
Legh’s “ Accidence of Armorie.” Among those not generally 
associated with the law, concerning whom interesting matter is 
supplied in the volume, are Sir Francis Drake and Francis Beaumont, 
dramatist. 
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THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE “ CRAZE.” 


HE “ craze”—I can use no other word for it—to bind together 

in some form of alliance the two greatest Englir>men of 

Tudor times, Shakespeare and Bacon, is one of the wildest and most 

visionary of modern days. For years one has been laughing at the 

propounders of mystic cryptograins, behind which the great lawyer is 

supposed to have hidden his fraudulent claim to the only work of 
his time that can be regarded as hopelessly beyond his reach. No 
a single Shakespearian scholar of authority and reputation has held 
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these imaginings to be worth a moment’s serious consideration. Yet 
they present themselves afresh and afresh, as hard to lay as spooks in 
a country churchyard, and as incapable of facing the light of truth. 
I have come across of late another and a different aspect of combina- 
tion of Shakespeare and Bacon. Before me is a book privately 
printed, and, I suppose, not too readily accessible, the title of which 
is the “‘ Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and Bacon, and their Business 
Connection, with some Revelations of Shakespeare’s early Struggles, 
1587-1592.” Here is indeed a promising and an appetising title. 
The conjunction of Shakespeare and Bacon, it is true, is ominous. 
Still, if light is to be obtained upon the life of Shakespeare, it will 
indeed be welcomed. That the writer thinks much of his alleged 
discoveries is evident. The most impressive passages are printed in 
red ink, so that he who glances over the volume is arrested and com- 
pelled to read. I read. I have even read the book through twice, 
doing my best to get at its pith, its kernel. If I have not succeeded, 
it is, I fear, because no kernel is there. 


Was SHAKESPEARE A SWINDLER? 


OT the least a believer in cryptograms is the writer. Not he. 
What he seeks and professes to bring are facts, not supposi- 
tions. I have not space to give in extenso the things it is attempted 
to prove, and am compelled to make only a small selection of 
examples. Eight different conclusions are headed I. to III. and A 
to E. The most startling is the first, which is ‘“ That Shakespeare, 
at all events up to 1599, kept a gold, silver, and ‘copper’ hell, 
carrying on this last in the open streets with yokels, and putting on 
workmen’s dress in order to appear to be on their level, and thus 
more easily gain their confidence.” IL That he thus supplied the 
wants of his “hungry famyle.” III. That he “purchased New Place 
out of the money got by rooking an infant young gentleman,” a 
thing which was a matter of notoriety in Stratford. If these things 
were indeed notorious it was something to have escaped the obser- 
vation of previous authorities, and why am I not furnished with 
authorities? I turn to Halliwell-Phillipps’s “Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare,” and find that the payment for New Placeis alleged to 
have been made with money advanced by Southampton. On the 
strength of what am I to accept the new theory instead of the old ? 
The connection between Shakespeare and Bacon rests wholly on 
gratuitous surmise. Deer-stealing was a serious offence. Shakespeare 
was guilty of it—a fact not quite conclusively proved. Bacon might 
have prosecuted him for it, and did not. Therefore Bacon, “ who 
blackmailed everybody,” was “one with” Shakespeare.—Q.E.D, 
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THE IMMORALITY OF THE TUDOR EPocu. . 
{* order to establish this wild supposition the writer gives the 
Tudor period its coup de grace. We have been accustomed to 
think of them as the “spacious times” of Queen Elizabeth. Not so 
our discoverer. According to this latest authority, “It is hardly 
possible to imagine any period worse in a moral point of view. 
Intrigue and profligacy were almost its sole constituents. The Queen 
set a most deplorable example.” Most striking of all the features of 
the age was “the universal gambling of all classes.” Granting all 
these things to be true, which we do not, and assuming that it is 
seemly to call Queen Elizabeth a “vain old hag of sixty,” this has 
nothing to do with the question whether Shakespeare kept a “ copper 
hell,” or that he was associated with Bacon in that worthy’s 
“ Scrivinery.” I want evidence for the various charges that are 
advanced, and I findnone. In his position at Gray’s Inn Bacon was 
probably brought into association with Shakespeare. Who knows, 
however, that for the sake of sponging on him Bacon was content not 
to prosecute him for deer stealing and hold the rod continually 
in terrorem over him? Iam not sure that Shakespeare did steal deer, 
though he has now generations after his death been charged with so 
doing. I find no tittle of evidence that Bacon knew anything about 
it. I want something more than “ Bacon might have” or “ Bacon 
must have” before I accept the arraignment of the greatest of poets. 
Even in the case of Bacon I am dissatisfied. Do we absolutely 
know that he “had graduated in vice for three years in Paris”? 
After a most serious implication on page 17, the full extent of which 
I cannot estimate, the writer speaks again of Francis and Anthony 
Bacon with a magnificent contempt as “the precious pair.” One 
bewails Bacon’s lapses, but one does not speak of him thus. 


Dip Bacon WRITE MILTON? 

f NE thing more I will add before dismissing an uncomfortable 
task. I find nothing substantiated that is new, and no 
proof of anything more than a probable intimacy between Shake- 
speare and Bacon. Did, howéver, Bacon write Milton as well as 
Shakespeare? The lines “What needs my Shakespeare for his 
honoured bones,” are in the works of Milton. Our discoverer 
attributes them to Bacon, and in so doing builds up an argument as 
plausible as others he advances. Does any authority whatever exist 
for ascribing these to Bacon, and, if so, how came they to be 
assigned to Milton? If our author is right, not only will the lives 
of Shakespeare and Bacon have to be rewritten—English literature 

‘ will have to be restudied. SYLVANUS URBAN. 








